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T is not boastful to say 
that with all his admitted 
faults the American is a 
fine type of manhood. When 
he gets into congress, even 
though he may have come 
through the paths of prac- 
tical politics, he is still an 
American man, still as a 
rule devoted to his family, 
happiest in his home, and 
open to the appeals of sen- 
timent and spiritual 
things. It is not only that 
on the stump, and in his 
speeches in congress, he ad- 
vocates the doctrines and 
measures of his party on 
the ground that they will 
best protect and advance 
the interests of the Amer- 
ican home, but that he is 
not so engrossed in govern- 
mental, financial or political 
questions, not so engaged 
by the demands of his con- 
stituents for offices, docu- 
ments, pensions and _ the 
hundred and one things 
which keep him and as 
many clerks as he can ein- 
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Senator Hanna of Ohio, at the reader's left. He is a champion of the Salvation Army 


ploy busy with the departments of the 
national government, that he is not 
sensitive to an entirely different class 
of demands upon his interest, at once 
more delicate and more imperative. 
Let any question which especially 
interests the women of the country 
come prominently before congress and 
you will at once see a quick response, 
which indicates the sensibility of the 
congressional mind. Of course, in a 
great majority of cases the wife, or the 
daughter, of the senator or representa- 
tive, right at his side, and possessed 
as a rule of the extraordinary influence 
over him usually found in American 
families, is as much interested as her 
sisters in private life, and focuses on 
the senator or representative through a 
perfect and powerful lens the power 
of all the women of the country. Even 
when for legal or other reasons, and 
legal reasons have the greatest weight 
in congress, where the great majority 
are lawyers, the minds of the senators 
or representatives do not entirely con- 
sent, their hearts yield, and their votes 
are cast according to sentiment rather 
than reason. 

Take two such diverse, but related 
cases (and without regard to their 
merits) as the protest against Roberts 


as a representative from the state of 
Utah in the house, and the petition 
for the abolition of the so-called “army 
eanteen,” both successful, because 
many men voted not as they thought, 
but as they were influenced by women 
who believed that they were working 
for the highest interests of the country. 
Of course, many men voted against 
Roberts, and against the canteen, be- 
cause they thoroughly believed that it 
was absolutely right to do so, but in 
a number of other cases those who 
voted in that way said afterward that 
they did so because their wives, daugh- 
ters or women constituents induced 
them to do so against their own 
judgment. 

It has been said that we are at once 
the most practical and the most senti- 
mental people in the world. It may 
with truth be said of the congress of 
the United States that no legislative 
body can be more practical, or more 
sentimental; than it is. And nothing 
in the way of sentiment moves it so 
quickly or so strongly as an effort, by 
women, for the protection or advance- 
ment of what are called the “moral 
reforms,” interesting them as_ the 
homemakers and the homekeepers. 

Tt is very difficult, therefore, to pick 
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A few of the many champions ot the American home in Congress. 
In the upper left-hand corner is Representative Hepburn of Iowa; in 
the upper right-hand corner, Mr De Armond of Missouri; in the center, 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin; lower left side, Mr J. R. Williams of 
Illinois; lower right side, Mr Dalzell of Pennsylvania, 
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out, as I have been asked to do, a few 
of the senators and representatives who 
may be considered as especially inter- 
ested, or especially responsive, when 
such matters are before the senate and 
the house. It would be much easier 
to pick out the comparatively few men 
in either house who might be counted 
upon to view with indifference, if not 
hostility, any measure of that char- 
acter. It is, of course, true that many 
men in congress, like many men out- 
side, love the reform while they hate 
the reformer, but in the case of the 
reforms which are pressed by women, 
these men cannot maintain that posi- 
tion. It is certain, however, that 
there is a minority, running in both 
houses like the majority right across 


Senator Fairbanks of Indiana 
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party lines (for men do not divide on 
party lines, as a rule, in these matters), 
which takes a Gradgrind view of legis- 
lation, which wants only hard facts 
of a rather sordid character and looks 
upon sentiment of any sort as rather to 
be avoided. These men are usually 
opposed to reforms of any kind. But 
they are not numerous enough to 
defeat in the long run any proposition 
which commands the general and per- 
sistent support of the women of the 
country. 

Invidious as it seems to mention any 
names where so many men act prac- 
tically in the same way, it may be per- 
missible to mention simply as typical, 
a few senators and representatives who 
can always be counted upon to heartily 
support any legisla- 
tion which can 
properly be de- 
scribed as peculiar- 
ly in the interest 
of the American 
home. I have se- 
lected men who are 
as a rule among 
the leaders, and 
therefore among the 
busiest men in 
Washington, men 
who have to bear 
the burden of fram- 
ing in committee, 
and managing on 
the floor, many of 
the great measures 
of every session, in- 
cluding appropria- 
tion bills, and 
others, without 
which the govern- 
ment could not go 
on at all. Take in 
‘the senate, for ex- 
ample, Allison of 
Towa, chairman of 
the committee on 
appropriations, 
chairman of the re- 
publican caucus, 
member of the com- 
mittee on finance, 
veteran leader on 
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to bring out, as at the White House Among the remarkable old men of the 
and the senate, in a remarkable man- senate he stands in the front rank. 
ner, the better side of our public men. | “Bacon of Macon,” as he is called in 
P I was so fortunate as to be a guest at his own state, is a fine type of the 
1 that dinner and there saw some of the Georgia statesman of the best tradi- 
t veterans of public life, the strongest of tions. Although just old enough to 
our public men, unsurpassed at home have served in the civil war, he is 
or abroad in intellectual vigor and young enough to be entirely of the 
“4 power, moved almost to tears by the present day, and he represents in the 
“ simple story of the evolution of the senate the modern thought of conser- 
A Salvation Army told by its founder vative democrats in the south. He is 
f and leader without the graces of a handsome man, a graceful orator, a 
f oratory. Senator Hoar of Massachu- ready debater and has the qualities of 
n setts, Senator Cockrell of Missouri, a leader. 
8, Senator Fairbanks of Indiana, Senator In the house of representatives, 
= Platt of Connecticut, Speaker Cannon, which has more than four times the 
8, were a few of the men who, after Gen- numbers of the senate, there are pro- 
ail eral Booth had finished, spoke in the portionately at least as many men who 
e, deepest appreciation of what he had can be depended upon to maintain a 
a done. constant and friendly interest in all . 
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the floor, a man of great activity, and 
yet famous for his kindness of heart, 
his willingness to listen to any appeal, 
and especially his regard for women and 
for all the measures which interest 
them. Take, on the other side of the 
political fence, Cockrell of Missouri, 
who does for the democrats on the 
appropriations and other committees, 
and on the floor, much of what Mr 
“Allison does for the republicans, and 
yet has time on his busiest days for any 
man or woman who has any claim 
on his consideration whatever, and 
who responds at once to any appeal 
to his sympathies or to his sentiment. 
Take Senator Hanna. Most men and 
women think of him, I suppose, chiefly 
if not entirely as a very successful bus- 
iness man, who has also become a very 
successful politician. He is not only a 
contributor to, but a participant in, 
philanthropic enterprises. It would 
doubtless astonish them to learn that 
he is an active friend of the Salvation 
Army, and has interested scores of men 
in congress and in public life outside 
in its work. 

The dinner which he gave in honor 
of the venerable General Booth when 
he was visiting this country last winter, 
which was followed by a luncheon, 
which President Roosevelt gave at the 
White House, for General Booth, and 
by the opportunity offered the general 
to open the senate with prayer, served 


Senator Hoar, I need hardly say, is 
one of the most prominent among 
those statesmen who respond to the 
highest appeals that come from their 
constituents, and he is one of the com- 
paratively few who raise the ideals 
of their constituents. His colleague, 
Senator Lodge, can also be depended 
upon to support any measure that 
makes for the improvement of moral 
conditions. Frye of Maine, president 
pro tempore of the senate, Fairbanks 
of Indiana, whose friends believe that 
he will be president of the United 
States, Cullom of Dlinois, Dillingham 
of Vermont, Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire, Morgan of Alabama, Bacon of 
Georgia, Spooner of Wisconsin, Teller 
of Colorado, Bard and Perkins of 
California, are men to whom anyone 
familiar with the senate would 
naturally turn for advice or assistance 
in regard to any moral, as distinguished 
from a political or economic proposi- 
tion, in congress. This must be taken 
with the statement that there are a 
number of others who could be prop- 
erly mentioned side by side with these 
senators, so that they must be regarded 
simply as representative of a large 
class. 

During 1904 Senator Morgan of 
Alabama will be eighty; but, like his 
colleague; Mr Pettus, who was eighty 
two years ago, he is as active, as inter- 
esting, and as influential as_ ever. 
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projects for the betterment of the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the home. 
The house of representatives, whose 
membership has to go before the people 
every two years for re-election, unlike 
the senators, who serve for six years 
at a time, is always more easily 
affected by popular influences than the 
senate, although a strong man in the 
speaker’s chair supported by strong 
lieutenants on the floor can hold it 
back, as Mr Reed did until the very 
end before the war with Spain. And 
it is therefore more susceptible than 
the senate to the appeal which may 
come at any time from the women of 
the country. It is even more difficult 
to give even a representative list of 
those who would most readily respond 
to such an appeal in the house than in 
the senate. But I think Speaker Can- 
non of Illinois, Mr Dalzell of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr Hitt of Illinois, Mr 
Williams of Mississippi, the new dem- 
ocratic leader, Mr Richardson of Ten- 
nessee, Mr DeArmond of Missouri and 
Mr Williams of Illinois, to mention 
republicans and democrats together, 
would be among those who would 
suggest themselves to any of their 
colleagues as entitled to this distinction. 
No one, however, has a better claim to it 
than Representative Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts, whose intelligent and insist- 
ent and tactful labors in behalf of a 
uniform divorce law are so well known. 
The Massachusetts delegation, by the 
way, still holds a proud place in every 
such category of the representatives, 
and her sons scattered over the Union, 
and coming to congress from other 
states, share with those who directly 
represent the state the honors of this 
sort. 

Representative Hepburn of Towa, 
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affectionately known among his col- 
leagues as “Uncle Pete,” is one of the 
fiercest debaters and one of the kindest 
men in the house. No member of it 
has more friends among his associates. 
He is devoted to every kind of legis- 
lation that he thinks will benefit the 
American home, and this is why he 
has done so much for the pure food 
measures. Mr Hepburn has a very 
happy home of his own. 

It is noteworthy that the men in 
both houses, who stand for moral move- 
ments, and what may be called home 
legislation, are as a rule among the 
strongest as well as the best of 
senators and representatives. It is 
needless to say that now and then you 
find a man who masquerades for his 
own personal or political advantage as 
a friend of such measures, for there are 
as many hypocrites in congress as there 
are outside of it, proportionately. 
Men whom their colleagues do not 
trust have sometimes made valuable 
reputations outside of Washington by 
advocating such legislation as_ will 
appeal to the very best of their con- 
stituents, even though they had no 
possible personal sympathy with it. 
Occasionally, too, you find the kind of 
man whom President Roosevelt de- 
scribes as a “weakling,” who is not 
respected for his strength or his attain- 
ments or his achievements, by his col- 
leagues, but who does honestly believe 
in certain measures of reform which 
he presses, unduly and to their injury, 
or which he supports in such a way as 
to do him no good. But as a rule the 
strong, clean, dominant men in both 
houses can be expected to answer 
favorably whenever they are asked to 
advocate any good bill that will benefit 
the American home. 


The Chafing-dish 


By Butter BowMan 


Thou winter evening’s friend, thou inspiration 
To appetite no more than conversation, 

The dullest speech, caught in thy sweet incense 
Warms to the glowing form of wit prepense. 
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With Illustrations 


WAY back in the thirties 
the youth of the coun- 
tryside assembled for a 

dance at an old farmhouse among the 
mountains of Maine. The household 
consisted of a widow and her two chil- 
dren—a very pretty young lady of 
twenty, and a son of twenty-six, a good- 
natured fellow, whose intellectual facul- 
ties were not of the keenest. 

The weather was very cold at the 
time and the country lassies all brought 
their finery with them, to don on 
reaching their destination. For the 
girls in those days were very careful of 
their health; such a thing as discard- 
ing flannels and thick dress, and sub- 
stituting muslin and lace, and then 
riding a mile or two in the fierce New 
England wind, would have been con- 
sidered nothing less than suicide. 
Accordingly, they carried their “best 
frocks” in satchels, baskets or bundles. 
The guests were met on their arrival 
by the daughter of the house, and the 
feminine contingent were escorted to 
a large spare room, in which a cheerful 
fire was blazing, and then left to make 
themselves as bewitching as might be, 
while the lads seated themselves on 
benches ranged on each side of the 
large kitchen, where the dancing was 
to be. 

Each beau was clad in his best 
homespun suit, the color of which was, 
for the most, buttermilk yellow. His 
hair, which had been freshly greased 
with a tallow candle, shone like a new 
silk hat, and in his coat was a sprig of 
lavender, taken from his mother’s 
dearly prized window garden. Some 
of the youth had gone to the extrava- 
gance of helping themselves to the 
contents of the “extract of lemon” 
bottle, which was for use only when the 
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by James Preston 


minister came .to tea, and 
they were looked upon with 
envy by their less fortunate 
companions. 

After what seemed to the young men 
a long time, the girls, sweet as roses, 
filed into the room. The two fiddlers, 
one with a creaky old violin, the other 
with a bass viol, climbed on the table 
and took their seats with a great show 
of dignity—for were they not the most 
important personages present? After 
an exasperatingly long period of tuning 
and squeaking, the welcome call rang 
out, “Ladies choose partners for the 
Sicilian circle, and be quick about it, 
too!” 

“Where is John?” asked a mischiev- 
ous girl. John was the irresponsible 
son, and had kept by himself in a dark 
corner. When he beheld the (to him) 
terrible sight of a young lady coming 
toward him with laughing eyes and 
outstretched hand, with the evident 
intention of making him dance with 
her, whether or no, he made a wild 
break for the door, exclaiming: “No 
thir—I can’t danth, and won’t danth, 
and all you girlth had better let me 
be, if you know what*h good for you. 
I wouldn’t danth with one of you if 
you cried your eyeth out, tho there 
now!” And he disappeared in the 
long, dark hall, amid the laughter of 
the merry crowd. The much mortified 
maiden chose another swain with better 
success, and the dancing began. 

After the Sicilian circle came two 
or three quadrilles, followed in quick 
succession by Money Musk, Old Dan 
Tucker, schottisches, waltzes and so on, 
until supper. Then each swain took 
his own particular girl on his arm, 
and, to the tune of “Oh, Boston Girls,” 
marched into the “best room,” where 
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the long table had been set with good 
things brought along for the occasion, 
pumpkin pies, mince and apple pies, 
cake—'lection, plum, sponge, loaf and 
dozens of other kinds—all of which 
disappeared at an alarming rate, as did 
the pork and beans and hulled corn. 
The young folks at that day had 
good, healthy appetites, and were not 
ashamed of them, either. After supper 
the dancing was resumed and was kept 
up till the “wee sma’ hours.” When 
finally it came to an end, the boys, well 


“I can’t danth, and won't danth”’ 


wrapped in overcoats and mufflers, took 
lanterns and went to the stable to get 
out the horses and harness them, and 
the girls again sought the spare room, 
to exchange their thin clothes and 
slippers for the warm dresses and sen- 
sible shoes they wore whilst coming. 
As the girls proceeded leisurely with 
the dressing they chatted merrily some- 
thing after this fashion: 

“Oh, Kate, I’ve got a compliment 
for you! Frank Hale said you were 
the prettiest girl present.” 

“Oh, yes,” Kate 
would reply, “he is 
just silly enough to 
talk that way. The 
idea! And my hair 
all out of curl. But 
say, Jennie, George 
Drake said you was 
the best dancer in the 
room, and that’s so, 
too.” 

One girl, with her 
mouth full of hair- 
pins, asked, “Say, 
girls, did you hear 
anybody say anything 
about me?” and an- 
other took up the ery, 
still another. 
until they were all 
laughingly asking the 
same question, and 
the luckless maiden 


who first asked it 
was crimson with 
vexation. 

At length they 


were ready to depart. 
Just as they turned 
toward the door, 
their attention was 
attracted by a furious 
bumping and scratch- 
ing beneath the large 
bed which occupied 
one corner of the 
room. And _ while 
they regarded one 
another with scared, 
white faces, a huge 


frowsy head popped 
out at the foot of the 
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“Girlth! Oh, girlth! Tell me’’ 


curtain, that reached from the bed to 


ears: “Girlth! 


Oh, girlth! Tell me. 


the floor, and a voice of agonized Did you hear anybody thay anything 
entreaty fell upon their astonished about me?” 
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When Papa Comes Home at Night 


By Percy F. 


How the children’s faces brighten, 
How they drop their toys and books, 

How the mother’s burdens lighten, 
How expectant each one looks, 

How the youngsters run to meet him, 
How they shout in their delight, 

How they throng to kiss and greet him— 
When papa comes home at night! 


How all troubles seem to vanish, 
How all little quarrels cease, 

How he seems all gloom to banish, 
How he brings in joy and peace; 


How his smile smooths every wrinkle, 
How he sets all wrong aright, 

How he unkinks every crinkle— 
When papa comes home at night! 


Blest, ah, blest beyond all speaking 
Is that happy family, 

With a loving father seeking 
To preserve it trouble-free. 

Let no harm, we pray, come near him— 
Sudden death—untimely blight; 

But long may his children cheer him— 
When papa comes home at night! 
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‘*I would not miss one day of precious companionship "’ 


The Housekeeper-at-Large 


She Meets Lilian Bell and Lilian Bell Bogue No 2 


SMILE went around America 

when it was announced that 

Lilian Bell, now Mrs Arthur 
Hoyt Bogue, was the mother of a little 
daughter. Odd, there should be a 
smile, it shows how the literal public 
always will connect an author with her 
work. At the very outset of her career, 
Lilian Bell seemed to identify herself 
with spinsters; she knew so intimately 
their feelings, their ambitions, their 
“lonelinesses,” their friendships, their 
loves, their “misloves,” that the world 
instantly set her down as a spinster, a 
clever woman, but a double-twisted old 
maid. Then came the startling news 
that she had married. Now, let me 
show you the mother she is. 

The Chicago girl came with her 
husband to settle down in an eastern 
home. Such a home it is! I found 
a carriage at the depot and climbed 


hill after hill, leaving quaint, ram- 
bling old Tarrytown behind. At the 
top of one hill 1 discovered it was 
simply the foot of another, and that 
the whole countryside was a series of 
green terraces with roadsides riotous 
in blossom and with splendid woods 
stretching away to the very hillerest. 
Up one of these precipitous highways 
the driver turned into a real country 
road through an apple orchard. I 
remembered that Mrs Bogue’s letter 
paper bears the address, “Applethorpe, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,” and I realized 
that somewhere in this wide orchard 
a house must stand. The trees were 
loaded with apples, gleaming green- 
ings, ruddy Baldwins, shining northern 
spies, and the air was filled with spicy 
apple odors. Under the trees blazed 
clumps of late goldenrod and an occa- 
sional haze of purple asters. 
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“It’s great up here in May,” vouch- 
safed the driver. “Folks come from 
all around to see the white and pink of 
the apple blossoms. The Bogues have 
five acres of orchard.” 

In the very heart of this orchard, 
set on a steep hillside, stood a big 
yellow house, lavish of piazza room, 
comfortably clothed in  crimsoning 
vines and with apple trees tapping for 
admittance at the windows. They did 
not shut in, however, the higher stories, 
whence one could look away over tree- 
tops, over village roofs, across the two- 
mile stretch of the Hudson to the 
splendid horizon of the palisades. 

Then indoors to be greeted by Mrs 
Bogue and introduced to the tiny 
Lilian Bell Bogue, No 2, cuddling a 
pink and white face 
into her mother’s 
neck. Beside hover- 
ed the proudest and 
fondest of fathers. 
| saw no desk, no 
manuscript or proof 
litter in the charm- 
ing home, but every- 
where scat- 
tered the dainty be- 
longings of a baby. 

I thought of the 
author whose books 
are “never in” at 
the library, and I 
asked incredulously, 
“Do you give up 
your time to caring 
for the baby?” 

“One has half a 
lifetime ahead for 
writing,” said the 
radiant mother, 
“while the sweet 
years of babyhood 
are soon gone for- 
ever. I would not 
miss one day of 
precious compan- 
ionship with my 
little girl for a year 
of royalties. It is 
not mothering, 
simply to bring a 
baby into the world, 
then give her to a 


‘**Three months old, . . 
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hireling, as some women do. Since | 
was a child playing with dolls, there 
has stayed in my heart one ambition, 
the longing for a child of my own, 
so you may imagine the welcome a 
little girl received when three months 
ago she came to our home. Before 
her advent, six splendid affectionate 
cats held the place of honor, as the pets 
of this household. Poor pussies, their 
noses to-day are sadly out of joint! 
“As soon as I could say good-bye to 
trained nurses, I gave all my time to 
the care of our little girl. I studied 
baby fashions, baby diseases, and gave, 
for baby’s sake, the utmost care to my 
own health. 1 follow to the letter the 
instructions of our two wise physicians, 
and our little girl has never had an 
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infantile sickness. We have a bottle of 
colic relief in the medicine cupboard, 
but it has not been opened. I have 
heard mothers say every infant has to 
go through all sorts of baby agonies 
and baby diseases; that is a fallacy. 
The well-born, well-nourished, well- 
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wish I will give you an object lesson 
—for now Lilian must have her 
bath.” 

The happy baby was laid face down 
in her mother’s lap on a soft flannel 
apron. Beside stood a rubber bath, 
half filled with warm water, a dainty 


a 


“The beautiful body of a baby, 


cared-for baby may sometimes escape 
them all and have an infancy that is 
perfectly happy, perfectly healthy. 
“One of the secrets of untroubled 
babyhood is that a mother should 
understand the secret of comfortable 
clothes and how to put them on. 
Every little garment ought to be as 
delicate and as beautifully made as the 
purse will allow. If a mother would 
remember how her own skin is fretted 
by a seam or flannel, she will realize 
how the touch of anything but the 
finest clothing must feel to the morsel 
of a creature with a skin like a rose 
leaf. First of all have the clothes 
made so they can be slipped off and on 
with as little effort as possible. If you 


. » pink as the heart of a shell” 


baby basket and a table set with all 
sorts of baby necessities. The ther- 
mometer registered the temperature of 
the room as seventy-six degrees. Baby 
cooed as if she anticipated something 
luxurious. Oif came the delicate white 
frock and the fine flannel petticoat 
together. Baby gave several energetic 
kicks ; this was the first stage of luxury, 
to be minus petticoats! She crowed 
loudly while she was turned on her face. 
White woolen socks fastened to the 
shirt with gold safety pins came off 
next, then the cozy shirt itself and a 
cuddling bit of a knitted band. There 
was revealed the beautiful body of a 
baby, straight of limb, pink as the 
heart of a shell, soft as the finest silk. 
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The kicks now were blissful. When 
she felt the water, it was ecstasy itself! 

“Baby’s toilet seems an easy task,” 
I observed. 

“The only way to dress or undress 
an infant,” said Mrs Bogue, with 
whimsical authority, “is to do it deftly 
and quickly, with the little one lying 
comfortably on her face, the flannel 
petticoat inside the white frock so both 
may be slipped off or on at once. 
When everything is on, I lay her on 
my shoulder, where buttoning is’ an 
easy task. Baby has always a tub in 
the morning and a sponge bath at 
night. The water, now that she is 
three months old, is never below ninety 
degrees, and I am careful that the tiny 
body does not get chilled. If she seems 
the least bit cold, I give her an alcohol 
rub, massaging the limbs to strengthen 
them. Every evening the plump little 
back has an oil rub, which makes the 
spine upright and strong. Since baby 
came, she has been regulated to clock- 
like habits. She has a meal every 
three hours, and, between each feeding, 
two tablespoons of cool water, sucked 
first from a medicine dropper and later 
from a bottle. In fine weather she is 
outdoors all day. She sleeps in her 
crib all night long, waking at daylight 
with a happy coo. Now, it is weigh- 
ing time.” 

Mrs Bogue lifted the kicking baby to 
a silk-lined basket which stood on 
scales. Suddenly Lilian Bell Bogue, 
No 2, looked serious. Her plump legs 
crossed each other in a reflective way ; 
it was a very serious matter to be three 
months old and weigh fourteen pounds. 

“There now, Precious, you are sweet 
enough to eat, and these are better than 
any little pig’s feet,” cried the proud 
young mother, kissing two pink, beau- 
tiful heels. 

“Are you keeping a baby diary?” I 
queried. 

Mrs Bogue opened a big book. “I 
am saving for Lilian a record of baby 
days. Here is something I put into 
writing, when she was three days old.” 

I read on the book’s opening page: 

MY WISH FOR MY BABY 

“T desire for my baby neither great 

beauty nor great wealth nor fame nor 


anything to mar her happiness. But 
give her a contented spirit, ministering 
hands and willing feet, that her pres- 
ence may radiate joy wherever she may 
be. May she care nothing for society, 
but may she love her neighbor as 
herself. Let her motto through life 
be ‘noblesse oblige? May she never 
know ambition nor seek to explore life’s 
mountain tops or steeps either through 
curiosity or great yearning, but may 
her little feet tread tranquilly life’s 
common way. May she neither be 
cursed with brilliance nor wit, but give 
her a sense of humor, a tender tact, a 
gracious presence and only sufficient 
beauty to make her face lovely to her 
friends. May the public pass her by 
in utter ignorance and never know of 
the existence of my little maid. May 
she never seek her own, but let her 
minister always to others without 
thought of reward. Thus give her 
happiness in ‘great measure, pressed 
down, shaken together and running 
over, and as her crowning glory may 
she know the supreme joy of a great 
and selfless love.” 

“Then,” said the mother, “I felt as 
if I wanted to keep her wholly to our- 
selves ; she was not to be paraded as a 
public baby in any way, but from 
here, there and everywhere came such 
greetings, such heartfelt good wishes, 
from people who knew her mother 
simply through books. Baby presently 
had a multitude of friends and I was 
the happier for it. The perplexing 
questions, too, which have been hurled 
at me! 

“Are you going to carry out your 
theories on child rearing? is asked. 
‘Will you bring up your little girl as 
her parents did Hope Loring? Imag- 
ine answering such questions when 
baby is three months old! One cannot 
look into the future, but I tell my 
questioners this: ‘My one hope and 
ambition and effort will be to make 
my little girl happy. No matter what 
womanhood brings I want her to look 
back upon a happy childhood.’ That 
means so much! 

“T once knew a man blessed with 
everything the world could give to 
middle age—fame, riches and friends 
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—yet I have heard him say with a sigh 
as he looked on at the gayety of his 
own boys and girls: ‘I have every- 
thing now I can wish for, except the 
memory of a happy childhood. I did 
not realize what I missed until I see 
how care-free and joyous are my own 
boys and girls. They are denied noth- 
ing that our means will afford, 
thwarted in nothing that will add to 
their pleasure, and are growing up 
about us wholesome, affectionate, un- 
selfish, with a love of home that will 
brighten all their lives. I look back 
on my own boyhood, robbed of every 
reasonable childish pleasure, because 
puritanical parents held that a boy’s 
will must be broken. Although well 
fed and well clothed, I never had a 
penny I could call my own—that would 
have taught me extravagance! Oh, the 
heartburnings I endured when my 
schoolmates called me stingy. I was 
too proud to tell them I was penniless. 
Then the Sabbath day—hundreds of 
Sabbath days—live in my memory as 
something most cheerless, desolate, 
inhospitable. I would have been a 
better man if I had known a happier 
childhood.’ 

“Such experiences as this moved me 
to write Hope Loring. Various critics 
handled me mercilessly for daring to 
set before parents such an example as 
letting a girl absolutely bring herself 
up. They called it a mischievous 
theory, and they stamped my portrayal 
of a puritanical, hypocritical father as 
fiction. Yet Hope Loring was scarcely 
on the book counters when I began to 
receive letters, hundreds of them, from 
all over the country, the most heartfelt 
letters from men and women who 
felt exactly as I did. They had a 
dreary childhood to look back upon, 
which had molded their lives and told 
upon their characters. Now they were 
bringing up their own boys and girls 
as the Lorings did Hope. An author 
prizes, above all the praise or analysis 
of a critic, Jetters which come straight 
from the hearts of her readers, and 
never had I such an insight into lives 
as I did through Hope Loring. 

“This brings me back to the creed 
of a mother. Our little girl shall 
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always share bountifully in anything 
her mother or father possesses. Her 
small bank account is already begun, 
and I pray she may never feel that 
niggardly want of money which embit- 
ters not always the childhood of the 
poor but of the rich. Money, however, 
is the least of the gifts we will treasure 
for her. She will have trust and love, 
understanding and sympathy, in every 
joy, sorrow or sin. If my child be 
happy, we will delight in her hap- 
piness, if she robs a bank, let her only 
come and tell me first about it, and her 
mother will leave town with her!” 

One feels immediately on entering 
the Bogues’ artistic, homelike home 
that the mistress is a skilled house- 
wife. I taxed her with it. 

“Yes, I believe I am,” she answered ; 
“if I did not feel it would be foolish 
to leave my desk for the molding board, 
I think I should spend most of my 
time in the kitchen. Occasionally I 
break away from manuscript and proof 
to make a pudding or some particularly 
savory dish, and it is genuine relaxa- 
tion to me. I had earned the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘born cook’ when I 
iwas eight years old. 

“One Thanksgiving, I remember, we 
were to have a horde of relatives for 
dinner. To me was delegated the 
blissful task of making an iced dessert. 
(I had already distinguished myself in 
this line.) I bent double over Miss 
Parloa’s cook book, and _ laboriously 
wrote out the marketing list for a 
nesselrode pudding. Our freezer was 
big enough for a boarding house, and 
I grew anxious-eyed over the thought 
of whether the recipe would fill it. It 
did, it filled it to overflowing. Nessel- 
rode pudding is rich and Thanksgiving 
appetites are apt to be sated before 
they reach the ice: I almost cried 
with disappointment when I found a 
pailful left’ uneaten. My mother 
stared aghast when she saw the quan- 
tity I had made, and my father 
declared that the bill for cream, fruit 
and liquors would break him. We 
distributed nesselrode pudding all over 
the neighborhood ; we served nesselrode 
pudding at breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner for a week, still it stayed by us, 
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and would not be eaten up. I never 
took any lessons in cooking; I seemed 
to have a knack at it, and never expe- 
rienced ‘the complete failure’ so many 
housewives tell about.” 

“Do you spend the whole year in the 
country ?” 

“No, we have a delightful apartment 
at Bretton Hall, Eighty-fifth street, 
New York, yet when spring comes, | 
fairly count the days till we return 
to Applethorpe. I am perfectly dis- 
tracted by noise. I feel sometimes as 
if the turmoil of city streets would 
drive me insane; the pianos in an 
apartment house make one dream of 
suicide. When we came to look for a 
country home, I said to my husband: 
‘I don’t care so much for the house, 
locality or site as for being away from 
people. Find something in the middle 
of a five-acre lot where there won’t be 
any neighbors, so that I may never feel 
tempted to shoot them.’ Therefore, 
Applethorpe, which I count the most 
satisfying spot in America. Here we 
live outdoors all summer long, on fine 
days we eat our meals on a dining 
table under a big apple tree, with 
glimpses of the great Hudson through 
its branches. I have traveled all over 
Europe, climbed its mountains, sailed 
its rivers, yet I come back here con- 
fident there is no such view as that of 
our splendid Hudson, no such climate, 
no such progression, no such people as 
in America. 

“Tt seems absolutely queer that with 
all our vaunted hands-across-the-sea 
intercourse, such ignorance exists in 
England of America and Americans. 
The opening chapters in Abroad with 
the Jimmies is a fairly good picture of 
it. Would you believe me, English 
women expressed aloud astonishment 
to find that an American was really 
civilized, that she dressed gracefully, 
did not toss bread crusts playfully at 
dinner, knew how to express herself 
and behave in a ladylike fashion. I 
was told in London I was not at 
all like an American, and that was 


certainly a compliment well worth 
receiving. 

Lilian Bell says the only reason she 
was induced to desert the joys of single 
blessedness, which she so victoriously 
upheld, was that in her husband she 
found the only man_ large-minded 
enough not to be offended when he 
heard himself described as Lilian Bell’s 
husband. In proof of which lack of 
vanity the following story is told: 

Soon after her marriage Mrs Bogue 
was invited to be the guest of honor 
and to give a reading from her books 
at the Ohio federation of women’s 
clubs to be held at Dayton, and, as her 
marriage had created no small amount 
of interest, Mr Bogue was invited to 
accompany her. 

The night before her reading a 
monster reception was held, at which 
some five thousand women were in 
attendance, and scattered among them 
not more than a dozen men. Mrs 
Bogue stood in the receiving line next 
to the president of the federation. 
When the affair was about half 
over, her husband, strolling forlornly 
through the room, felt his hand grasped 
by another man, who said to him: 

“Is your wife a club woman? Mine 
is, and that’s why I’m here.” 

Mr Bogue replied that his wife was 
not, and, vouchsafing no further in- 
formation, the stranger continued: 

“Can you tell me if that is the row 
of lionesses up there ?” 

“Vos 

“Which is the royal Bengal ?” 

“The one standing next to the pres- 
ident,” replied Mr Bogue. 

They chatted there for a moment or 
longer, drawn together by the sympathy 
of castaways. As they separated the 
stranger once more shook hands with 
Mr Bogue. “You needn’t ask my 
name,” he said. “I’m only known as 
a club husband, but I would like to 
know, if your wife is not a club 
woman, how you come to be here?” 

“Oh,” said Mr Bogue, “I’m the hus- 
band of the royal Bengal.” 
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O tell the truth, Tom, for some 

time your charming sister-in-law 

has been weather-cocking ’round 
toward antiquated ideas of woman’s 
sphere. That silly leap year dance 
“set” my wavering opinions as fixedly 
as the blizzard did Trinity church 
vane, which hasn’t budged since. 

The affair was horribly managed— 
no, not the blizzard!—but if there’s 
an executive committee, it has to be 
allowed to execute, I suppose. Thank 
you, but I was not sufficiently urged. 
I made myself rather unpopular by 
leading the sentiment against having 
the ball a masquerade. Trousers— 
yes; imagine it! I told the girls that 
aping men’s gear seemed such a lament- 
able waste of energy, when there were 
so many easier ways to make ourselves 
ridiculous—if that were our object. 

The supper was mussy and tiresome 
enough; and how the “stronger sect” 
did eat! I am quite sure I shall never 
love one of them well enough to make 
a benedict of him, but if I do, I shall 
give the dear thing a special dinner on 
party nights and if necessary put com- 
pressed food tablets in his evening suit 
pockets for him to nibble on. Elise 
Townsley deluged her French gown 
with a third cup of coffee she was 
carrying to a thirsty soul, and I 
mopped up the floor behind her with 
that sweet crepe-de-chine! 

You say that men need a lesson 
occasionally. Now you must know 
that I like you awfully well, Tom. You 
are really quite a model, or with only 
a few nice faults that are no concern 
of mine; but with one about which I 
feel, to an almost apoplectic extent, 
that it is my Duty—with a big D—to 
labor with you. I’m afraid you'll wish 
you hadn’t given me leave to “tap the 
fountain of sisterly abuse,” for I’m 
in earnest. 


A Leap Year Epistle 


Miss Dorcas Bradbury Addresses Her 
Brother-in-Law 


“ Faithful are the Wounds of a Friend” 


When Aunt Carrie was visiting us . 


she told about a neighbor she once had 
(she rejoiced to use the past tense) 
who boasted with pride that he and 
his wife existed upon five and a half 
dollars a week, and that he spent it! 
At the time he had nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars in government bonds. 
The man starved to death body and 
soul, présumably—in time to allow his 
wife to live a few years. At his 
funeral the parlor shades were raised 
for the first time in the memory of 
man, so to speak. It was only a little 
while before they were replaced by mod- 
ern shades, and the poor repressed 
widow rolled them up an inch or so 
higher each day, till she slowly came 
to the full sense of her blessed liberty 
and light. She said to Aunt Carrie, 
“William never gave me anything for 
my very own; he wasn’t ‘near’ when 
we started out in life together, but I 
didn’t begin right.” The story made 
me think of you and Constance. Why 
—why—there! I knew you'd say 
things! Of course—yes—it’s quite 
different. This is what I mean: [I’m 
“breaking the news gently” that you 
should give Constance a generous 
allowance for her private expenditure. 
She never said anything? No, that’s 
why I’m saying it. 

Constance is a wingless angel, but 
she is so old-fashionedly meek I could 
shake her; she loves you so devotedly 
that she’d never dream of hurting 
your feelings by telling you that you 
humiliate her by compelling her to ask 
for money or else go without what she 
has hitherto been able to have. The 
other night at the bazar I was really 
vexed that she didn’t seem to appre- 
ciate our table of handkerchiefs— 
exquisite, foreign-born ones, and so 
reasonable for what they were—till she 
said, with a sort of wobbly laugh, that 
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her dressmaker’s bill had just come. 
You know she has always had her 
income for personal use and she can’t 
make it cover all the extras that are 
expected of her since she’s married. 
You see there are the two leather- 
topped, side-spring, air-brake, angora- 
blanketed perambulators full of dear- 
ness ; then there are guests to be enter- 
tained, and presents; musicales and 
lectures and fascinating courses of 
things; and her pet charities—not all 
jelly ones, either, but quite substan- 
tial. My overconfident brother, you 
do not pay for them all! The things 
a man does not personally want, he does 
not even see. 

You have a certain position that you 
expect and wish your wife to adorn. 
You pay the household expenses and 
there you think your responsibility 
ends. What you give Constance is a 
dole. How can you put her in the 
position of a beggar! If I had a hus- 
band, perfect in every other way, who 
unnecessarily allowed my feelings to 
be rasped every day of my life by the 
consciousness of an empty pocketbook, 


I should grow to hate him! Constance 
has been, in a measure, protected by 
her own dividends, but you surely 
ought to see that they are insufficient 
for her present needs. 

You did not marry a “foolish vir- 
gin,” Tom. Connie would meet re- 
verses with good cheer and good sense. 
The heart and brain and hands you 
were fortunate enough to win have 
material value. Apart from your love 
for her, a share should be hers, not by 
gift, but by right. Do you want the 
twinnies to grow up to see that you 
trust their mother with them, but not 
with a check book? 

Tom, dear, the fiber of your charac- 
ter isn’t selfish, I know; there’s only a 
little dust of thoughtlessness on the 
outside that you’ll brush off when you 
are convinced it is there. 

I remember Aunt Carrie’s saying 
that it was a lucky bride who had no 
sister-in-law, for she could “pull the 
wool” over the eyes of her masculine 
relatives. You don’t wish I were a 
wool-blinded “in-law,” do you. Tom? 
Do say something! 


Love Understands 


By Martua SHeparp Lippincott 


’Tis often said that love is blind, 
That faults it cannot see 

In the beloved and most adored; 
But it seems more to me 

That love will gain an inner sight, 
The depth of soul to know, 

Where others but the surface see, 
And not the heart’s warm glow. 


They do not see the heart concealed 
And hid from human sight, 

Which is revealed to the twin soul 
Who has the inner light, 

To see and read the loved one’s thoughts, 
And sympathy to feel 

With his desires and aims of life, 
And al] that is most real. 


She knows his motives for each deed, 
And judges him aright; 

For she is ever guided by 
Love’s clearer, inner light; 

She, too, has mercy for his faults, 
And leads his soul above 

To hights where she will help him soar 
By the sweet power of love. 


She knows the snares of human life, 
And knows that there may be 
Some faults in every mortal soul; 
But through them, learns to see 
The sweet and tender soul beneath 
The little faults he owns. 
In her eyes, loving tenderness 
For many faults atones. 
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By Ciara L. Came 


FTER one had marveled for 

months over the mysteries of 

radium, and puzzled one’s head 
about it, it was a bit disappointing to 
see in a little sealed vial what might be 
supposed to be a “quarter of a salt- 
spoon” of common salt. Especially 
tame did it look as we came 
direct from the little room 
where an X-ray apparatus was 
in use, with its accompani- 
ments of queer sounds and 
wonderful light. 

“That isn’t it, is it?” asked 
one of the party, and added, 
“T shouldn’t be afraid to han- 
dle that!’ But when he was 
requested to place it in his 
vest pocket and carry it for a 
few hours, his bravado quite 
disappeared. 

This little bit of radium 
came from Professor Curie’s 
laboratory in France; was 
procured with much difficulty 
in New York. Its cost was a 
hundred dollars, just a quar- 
ter of a gram at that! 

Of course we all want to know what 
the physician is going to. do with 
the magic stuff, and why he has it. 
One’s first question is, perhaps, will it 
take the place of the X-ray? The 
answer from a specialist, who has used 
the X-ray with great success in treating 
cancer, is a decided negative. He 
says: “It is one more step toward a 
perfect equipment in a business like 
mine. The ordinary practitioner will 
have no use for it, unless new applica- 
tions are found on quite different 
lines.” 

Radium, for the present, is going to 
complement the use of the X-ray 
where the latter cannot be used con- 


veniently or without harmful effects 
upon adjacent parts of the body. 
This, perhaps, needs a word of 
explanation. The X-ray is induced by 
means of an electric current passed 
through a special apparatus—to give a 
brief and none too scientific descrip- 


One hundred dollars’ worth of radium in its 
sealed tube of rock glass. The white 
substance at the bottom is 
the radium 


tion. The power of the ray varies; 
at one point it will begin the destruc- 
tion of diseased cells, while, increased, 
it will affect the healthy blood vessels 
and normal cells which make up the 
surrounding tissue. Now the aim of 
the physician who treats cancer, lupus, 
eczema or other diseases with the 
X-ray is so to regulate his apparatus 
as to cut off the always abundant blood 
supply from these groups of abnormal 
cells which make the trouble, and to 
starve them out, so to speak, without 
at the same time reaching that higher 
rate of activity which will injure the 
healthy tissue. An X-ray burn is very 
serious, as it will usually last many 
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RADIUM IN EVERYDAY USE 


brought about by radio- 

activity, as the radium 

‘| action is called. That it is 

beneficent in its effect upon 

the cancer or lupus patient 

is indicated in the com- 

paratively few cases where 

. the treatment has been 

used. All that is left of the 

trouble is a clean white scar 

; surrounded by unharmed 
and healthy tissue. 

The record of cures in 


cases where the disease is 
internal is, up to this time, 
limited. Radium has been 
in the physicians’ hands for 


so short a time that it is 


‘“‘Radiographs.’’ The objects were laid upon a photographic impossible to foretell what 


plate and the radium suspended above them 


for half an hour 


months without showing any tendency 
to heal. For that reason the regula- 
tion of the apparatus is a delicate 
affair. Where the tumor or cancer is 
on the external surface of the body 
the difficulty is comparatively slight. 
A mask with an aperture large enough 
to allow the rays to reach the diseased 
part is used in very “close work.” 
The mask is made of a material which 
will not allow the rays to pass it; in 
other words, some metallic substance. 
The treatment then is simple. 

“But take a case,” said the doctor, 
“where the trouble lies at the back of 
the mouth or throat. In order to get 
enough power to do any good we must 
subject the rest of the 
mouth, the nose, the lips, 
to very serious risk of 
burns, and it is an awkward 
undertaking. This we call 
cavity work and this is 
where I shall use my 
radium.” 

The treatment consists in 
bringing the tube of radium 
into contact with the dis- 
eased surface. This lasts 
for perhaps fifteen minutes 
and it is, so far as the 
doctor and patient are con- 
cerned, a very simple mat- 
ter. No one knows just how 
complex are the processes 


will be done. But that 
the mechanical difficulties in 
such cases will be overcome as soon as 
skill and ingenuity can accomplish it, 
we need not question. The obstacles 
seem great when we realize the power 
for harm as well as good which results 
from the radium emanations. Per- 
sonally, the writer never tires of read- 
ing and hearing how someone carried 
it in his pocket and, ten days or so 
after, felt the effects of it in a terrible 
burn, or how the owner of the bit of 
radium in the picture had a large 
number of photographic plates spoiled, 
simply by the presence in the safe of 
the radium, still in its little flint glass 
bottle, covered with the foil, wrapped 
in cotton and safe in its small wooden 


Tube, with radium, beside a toot rule 
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box; or how, by simply suspending the 
little tube in the dark room perhaps a 
foot above the plate, on which a pencil, 
a pin and chain and a key were laid, a 
“radiograph” was made to appear after 
half an hour, that is to say, a sort of 
shadow photograph of these objects, 
made by the action of the radium. 

What radium really is, we of the 
unscientific majority can understand 
only in part. In Germany, in Col- 
orado and in a few other places exists 
an ore from which uranium is obtained. 
This substance is taken from the ore to 
be used in coloring glass, and the re- 
maining ore, made up of various mate- 
rials, and called pitchblende, has been 
regarded as refuse. Out of this, radium 
is obtained by the wonderful skill and 
tireless patience of a few scientists, 
notably Professor and Madame Curie 
of France. From a ton of material, 
only a small fraction of a gram of 
radium can be obtained, this always 
in the form of a chloride or bromide, 
the former being accepted for thera- 
peutic use. By repeated processes of 
crystallization, the radio-activity of the 
radium is increased. Scientists have 
succeeded in producing radium of three 
hundred thousand activity, using ura- 
nium as the standard of measurement. 
But this is too powerful for anything 
but the most cautious experimentation 
by experts. At three thousand activity, 
the radium is comparatively easy to 
obtain, a gram costing only thirty 
dollars. But this is too weak to be 
effective, and for physicians, an 
activity of seven thousand seems to be 
most acceptable. That is the activity 
of the radium which is pictured here. 

As yet we know very little of all that 
radium is going to do. But we can 
safely say that it is destined to be a 
power in the hands of the physicians 
in cases of cancer, eczema, lupus and 
other diseases of the same nature; that 
it will do what the X-ray cannot, 
without displacing the X-ray, in cases 
where the latter has proved effective; 
that there will be more to tell of in 
the near future, which is as yet only a 
matter of speculation. 


Radium rays have been found to de- 
stroy bacteria or disease germs gath- 
ered in what the physicians term a 
“culture,” on a glass plate. This sug- 
gests that if a suitable apparatus can 
be devised, the victims of tuberculosis 
or consumption may experience relief 
or a cure by inhaling the emanations 
which are given off by this marvelous 
substance. 

Radium will give off light and heat 
for many thousands, perhaps a million 
years, with no appreciable loss of weight 
or power, and it is this fact which 
has set the scientists to puzzling. For 
there is a law, supposed to be estab- 
lished, which says that the whole 
amount of energy in the universe is 
always the same, so that if heat and 
power are constantly given off there 
must be a loss of heat and power to the 
source of it. And this apparently does 
not apply to radium. 

Furthermore, the Curies have made 
an apparatus which proves that some- 
thing actually passes away from the 
radium to bring about all these won- 
derful results. Up to comparatively 
recent times, it has been believed that 
all matter was made up of numberless 
particles called atoms. If that were 
so, radium must lose weight. Now the 
scientific experts are beginning to be- 
lieve that matter is not matter at 
all, as we think of it, but is simply 
a manifestation of electrical energy 
of different sorts and different de- 
grees of activity. The theory is that 
atoms which were thought to be so 
small as to be indivisible, are in their 
turn made up of electrical charges, 
called electrodes, some negative, some 
positive; their number and character, 
if this were true, would determine the 
character of the atom, and the atoms 
in different numbers and combinations, 
would, in their turn, decide the char- 
acter of the substance which they go 
to make up. Whether future dis- 
coveries of the properties of radium will 
settle the discussion one way or the 
other is still an open question, and 
one which is vital to the scientist of 
to-day. 
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. greater the income 


The Cost of Supplies 
During the Past Sixty Years 
By Hon Carrot, D. Wricut 


HE late Dr Ernst Engel, for 
many years the chief of the royal 
bureau of statistics of Prussia, 

propounded what he called an economic 
law relative to the proportional ex- 
pense of living in 
Prussia. Dr Engel’s 
distinct propo- 
sitions were: 

First. That the 


the smaller the 
relative percentage 
of outlay for sub- 
sistence. 

Second. That 
the percentage of 
outlay for clothing 
is approximately 
the same whatever 
the income. 

Third. That the 
percentage of out- 
lay for lodging, or 
rent, and for fuel 
and light, is inva- 
riably the same 
whatever the in- 
come. 

Fourth. That as the income in- 
creases in amount, the percentage of 
outlay for sundries becomes greater. 

This law, it must be understood, 
related to the cost of living of wage- 
earners. It has been thoroughly sub- 
stantiated by many independent inves- 
tigations in this country and in Europe. 


The Problem in 
Various Aspects 


In 1891 the United States depart- 
ment of labor published a_ report 
showing these percentages for over 
twenty-five hundred families of varying 
incomes. It was then shown that the 
expenditure for rent was 15.05; for 
fuel, 5.01; for lighting, .90; for cloth- 
ing, 15.31; for food, 41.05, and for all 
other purposes, 22.68. The most recent 
investigation of the 
United States gov- 
ernment shows that 
for twenty-five 
thousand families, 
representing differ- 
ent localities and 
different industries, 
food constituted 
42.54 per cent of 
all of the family 
expenditures. This 
statement gives 
something of a 
basis for  calcu- 
lating the cost of 
living at various 
periods, for when 
the percen tages 
vary one way or 
the other the con- 
clusion becomes 
apparent. 

A more direct 
ana specific way of determining the 
cost of living is through the purchasing 
power of money and the course of retail 
and of wholesale prices. Wholesale 
prices vary to a much greater extent 
than do retail prices. For instance, 
between 1890 and 1902 the variation in 
the course of wholesale prices of a large 
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group of articles consisting of the 
necessaries of life was over thirty- 
seven per cent, while the extreme 
variation in retail prices for the same 
period was only a little over fifteen 
per cent. This is due to the fact 
that retailers must conform to certain 
general prices, and when they pay 
more at wholesale for their goods they 
cannot increase the retail price to 
the same extent. Conversely, when 
wholesale prices are very low, they do 
not drop the retail price proportion- 
ately. There is, therefore, some fallacy 
in the use of prices to show the cost 
of living. 

Another fallacy lies in the ordinary 
method of giving family budgets. For 
instance, a man in receipt of one 
thousand dollars income, when prices 
are low, saves two hundred dollars, 
and when prices are high, still being 
in receipt of the same income, he may 
save two hundred dollars. On the face 
of it his cost of living is no more 
under high than under low prices, 
when the fact is that under high prices 
he cuts off many of his expenditures, 
or substitutes cheaper kinds of goods 
for the higher priced goods, or the 
family wears clothing a little longer, 
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thus enabling it 
to live for the 
same amount. We 
must, therefore, 
look to specific 
statements which 
are broader and 
more conclusive- 
ly potent than 
the statements of 
families or of 
the course of 
prices. 

The best illus- 
tration I know of is to be found in 
what are called statements of the 
purchasing power of money. In 1840, 
one could have purchased for ten 
ounces of pure gold 363.46 bushels of 
corn; in 1860, 283.66 bushels; in 1870, 
239 bushels; in 1880, 376.81 bushels; 
in 1890, 475.39 bushels; in 1900, 
502.41 bushels, while at the present 
time one could purchase for that 
amount of pure gold 358.89 bushels. 
For the range, then, from 1840 to 1903, 
there has been little change, while there 
has been great variation for the differ- 
ent decades between these dates. 

Taking wheat, for an example, and 
leaving out the intermediate variations, 
it is found that in 1840 one could have 
purchased for ten ounces of pure gold 
184.98 bushels, while now he can pur- 
chase 248.88 bushels, a very consider- 
able decrease in the value of wheat. 

In pork there has been an increase, 
for in 1840 one could have purchased 
14.15 barrels of salt mess pork, while 
now he can purchase but 11.94 barrels; 
but in salt mess beef there has been a 
gain, the amount purchasable in 1840 
being 15.38 barrels, while at the pres- 
ent time 16.37 barrels can be purchased 
for ten ounces of pure gold. 

Tf we look at sugar, the gain to the 
purchaser has been enormous. In 1840 
the purchasing power of ten ounces of 
pure gold was 1778.22 pounds of refined 
sugar, while now for that amount 
of gold one could purchase 4409.52 
pounds. In brown sheeting, in 1847, 
the amount of gold named could have 
been exchanged for 2644.30 yards, 
while now the number of yards would 
be 3371.55. 
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These statements 
are representative 
of the general 
course of values 
since 1840. They 
could be fortified by 
a very large number 
of citations from 
prices, ete, but these 
citations would take 
much space. 

Prices should 
always be accom- 
panied by a state- 
ment relative to 
wages. If a man 
receives ten dollars 
a week, and prices 
decrease, while his 


wage remains sta- 4A 
tionary, the value 


of his ten dollars 
is consequently 
enhanced ; if his wage remains station- 
ary and prices go up, then the value 
of his weekly wage is decreased. If 
his weekly wage is increased, however, 
and prices remain stationary, he is 
then better off. As a rule, when 
prices begin to rise after a period of 
depression, wages rise also, but more 
slowly. As a rule, too, they rise to 
a higher point than they were previous 


‘ to the depression, and prices may 


do the same. Prices also fall more 
quickly and rapidly than do wages, and 
often go below the prices existing 
before a period of depression; but 


wages, falling more 
slowly, rarely, if 
ever, go back to the 
point from which 
they started. The 
tendency, therefore, 
is constantly to in- 
crease the wage, 
while prices tend 
constantly to de- 
crease. These state- 
ments, of course, 
apply to long 
periods of time, and 
not to sharp turns 
in the market. 

At the present 
wages are higher 
than at any time in 


| i | \ \ ya> the history of the 


a country. Prices are 
not as high as they 
have been, and are 

beginning to recede; but taking the 
last five or six years—that is, the 
period since the last depression closed 
—wages have risen to quite as high a 
point as prices, although there may be 
a slight margin of difference here and 
there. 

Looking at the whole period of 
sixty-three years, it is found that the 
hours of labor have been lessened 
nearly ten per cent; that the relative 
money wages, in gold, have increased 


_ over sixty per cent, and that the rel- 


ative wholesale prices, in gold, of 
ninety leading articles of consumption 
have fallen over ten per cent. The 
condition of the wage-earner, there- 
fore, so far as that condition is 
determined by wages, cost of living, 
and hours of labor, has vastly improved 
since 1840. 


The Standard of Living 


HE luxuries of one generation are 

the necessities of the next. At 

the present standard of living, 
which is vastly higher than that of 
1840, the prevailing prices of meats 
and provisions, and the steady raising 
of rentals in the centers of population, 
bear hard upon wage-earners—which 
term includes the most of us. 
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Marriage and an Adequate Income 
By Margaret E. SanastTer 


HAT constitutes an adequate 
income? On what amount of 
money in hand, and on what 
sum in prospect, may a young couple 
marry and begin a home? Obviously 
there cannot be a categorical answer to 
such questions as these. They cannot 
be settled in an arbitrary fashion, in 
or out of court. Circumstances modify 
situations, and that which may be a 
generous and lavish apportionment for 
a little inland town, or a quiet rural 
village, remote from 
great business cen- 
ters, can hardly help 
dwindling into 
meagerness and 
want, if measured 
by the scale of ex- 
penditure in a city 
like New York. 
But before con- 
sidering the subject 
at all, I wish to set 
down in contrast 
two contradictory 
statements. Both 
are absolutely trust- 
worthy. 
First : 
enough. 
Second : 
not enough. 
Love is the only 
capital on which 
the firm of husband 
and wife should 
enter upon the life- 
long contract, cov- 
ering every contingency, which they 
solemnly vow never to dissolve. Death 
only may separate them. Without love 
a union like this, in which a man and 
woman are joined by mutual consent, 
for all their years, from youth to age, 
is unhallowed and shameful, a travesty 
upon a sacrament. Husband and wife 
should be married lovers. From this 
there is no appeal, let it be sorrowfully 
conceded. Yet love alone is an insuf- 
ficient capital. Husband 


Love is 
Love is 


and wife 
must bear the brunt of earthly neces- 


sities. Being mortals they cannot live 
upon dreams. 


In betrothal days they may despise 
money. In wedded days they must 
have so much of it as will enable them 
to live in some measure of comfort, 
among neighbors and friends in the 
community. 

It is a pertinent consideration, which 
a young man, seeking a wife, ought not 
to shirk, whether or not he will have 
the wherewithal to support her. Can 
he promise to pay rent or taxes, to 
buy wood and coal and meat and gro- 
ceries, and supply his wife with shoes 
and frocks? If children shall be born, 
and every man, looking forward to 

marriage, has this 
hoped-for happiness 
to face, will his 
salary, or his in- 
come from _ other 
sources, suffice to 
bring ‘them up and 
educate them suit- 
ably? Until a man 
is reasonably as- 
sured on _ these 
points, he is not 
wise to engage him- 
self to marry. 
Equally, a_ girl 
should know 
whether or not the 
husband she accepts 
will, health and 
strength permitting, 
be what old-fash- 
ioned people used to 
call a “good pro- 
vider.” If during 
girlhood, she is a 
wage-earner in any 
line, she is within 
the limits of a wise forethought if she 
balance carefully the possibilities of 
the future and the solidities of the 
present. She has a certain financial 
independence while she earns her 
salary. This is not to say that either 
girl or man should desire to live in a 
style beyond the realm of simplicity 
or moderate expenditure. Few young 
women have the slightest wish to begin 
their new life in splendor, or to ruin 
their husbands, by foolish and meretri- 
cious display. It is, however, the 
sensible plan to build on a firm founda- 
tion, and not on shifting sends, 
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Economies shared together are a 
continual pastime. But if one have 
nothing whatever one cannot econ- 
omize. There must be a basis, some- 
thing in hand from which to reckon. 

Five hundred dollars annually, one 
thousand, fifteen hundred, twenty-five 
hundred, three thousand, four thousand, 
may be an adequate income. It de- 
pends wholly on the ideal of the young 
people, on the locality of their home, 
on the demands of the society in which 
they move and the community where 
they reside. I met a pair of elegant 
paupers one day in New York. Dick 
had ten thousand a year, and Dolly’s 
mother bought Dolly’s wardrobe. But 
they were hopelessly involved in debt 
and maddened by duns, and bemoaning 
their fate, had to fly from the city and 
bury themselves in a suburb. Stretch 
it as you will, you cannot make ten 
thousand dollars do the work of forty 
thousand and cover colossal extrava- 
gance. One cannot keep a large estab- 
lishment and live like a millionaire 
or spend the princely salary of a rich 
man’s only son. 

I know and honor a very rich pair, 
married many years ago, and grand- 
parents now, with sons and daughters 
eminent for brains, honor and useful- 
ness. The husband is the pastor of a 
country parish, hidden among the 
hills, and five hundred dollars is the 
largest stipend he has ever had. This 
couple never had debts, and their boys 
and girls went to college. Plain living 
and high thinking have been the rule 
in the parsonage. They have not even 
felt poor; everything being compara- 
tive in this world, the real wealth has 
been to them more than tinsel, pomp 
and vanities. 

I know college towns where the 
scale of living is cheap, and the salaries 
of learned men are low, but where cul- 
ture and refinement prevail, and the 
atmosphere is perfumed with goodness, 
and children grow up emulating the 
best in character and attainment. I 
know industrial towns where the hum 
of machinery is heard from morning 
till night, and thrift and a wholesome 
ambition pervade the community. In 
the ideal American town, few are very 
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rich and no one is very poor. The 
problem is of easy solution if the 
couple intending to marry shall pitch 
their tent in either of these places; 
either in a quiet educational village or 
a bustling factory town. If a mighty 
commercial center on the seashore or 
lakeside be chosen as a residence, the 
difficulties will be greater, but common 
sense and brains and a high ideal of 
honor will help in unraveling the 
tingle. The chief point is, to have 
enough on which to begin, and to be 
contented to begin modestly. Then, 
not to be ashamed of frugality, and not 
to chafe at drudgery. Climb the hill 
together. And the day will come, in 
the far bye and bye, when you who 
have been leal and loving may sing 
the sweet old lilting Scottish lyric, 
“John Anderson my Jo, John, when we 
were first acquaint 
Your locks were like the raven, your 
bonny brow was brent,” 
and all the rest of it. 


The Finances of Our Republic 


A Study in Household Accounts, from 
Life 
By THe SeEcRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


VERY home should be a republic. 

In ours I am secretary of the 

treasury. Responsibilities and 
duties should be divided. Financial 
troubles often come to the home 
through sheer lack of information as 
to where the money goes, and because 
the husband, who really knows little of 
the household economy, insists upon 
the sole management of the finances, at 
best giving the wife a stated sum as 
an allowance. The wife is not treated 
as an equal partner, but as a hired 
clerk. How may financial difficulties 
in the home be avoided? This is our 
way. It may not be perfect, but it is 
simple and practical, and it gives us 
large peace of mind. 

The income of the home is held 
absolutely in common. There is no 
private purse. Our finances are man- 
aged on strictly business principles. 
There are certain general expenses 
which are of course provided for with- 
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out question, and in our individual 
expenditures each makes it a point of 
honor to spend nothing extravagantly. 
We have no secrets. Everything is 
put down in black and white. Of 
course this destroys a certain element 
of romance. The husband cannot sur- 
prise his wife with a little present of 
a diamond necklace. The wife cannot 
come to the husband who has failed 
in business and say: “Do not despair, 
my darling! All is not lost. Here 
is a trifle which I have saved from my 
allowance.” Producing, with these 
words, an old teapot containing 
twenty thousand dollars in odd change. 
But the absence of worry and the 
mutual confidence which we enjoy, are 
well worth the sacrifice in romance. 

We have evolved from our expe- 
rience a simple system of accounts 
which has proved most satisfactory, 
and which has given us much pleasure 
in the keeping. Without some such 
system, no home republic can be suc- 
cessfully financed. There is no red 
tape about our plan. We do not 
attempt to strike a daily balance. We 
are cheerful if we do not account for 
every cent. Many persons tire of per- 
sonal accounts because they make them 
too elaborate. We are not slaves to 
our system. 

This is the way we do it. We have 
a cheap little memorandum book which 
always lies on my desk. At night 
each one jots down in it the cash 
expenditures of the day. Thus: 
M 1.05 


This goes on until the end of the 
month, or until all the monthly bills 
are paid. Then I have a larger book, 
in which a separate page is given for 
each of the different departments of 
household finance. These departments 
in our system are as follows: Rent, 
fuel, light, meat, groceries, service, 
physician and medicine, church and 
charity, books and magazines, sta- 
tionery and postage, traveling and 
vacation, clubs and organizations, gifts, 
milk, ice, household furnishings, 
clothes (a separate account for each 
individual), savings, miscellaneous ex- 
penses (for unclassified accounts). Of 
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course these departments may be mod- 
ified to suit individual needs. If 
there are children there should be an 
account for “education.” A music 
and theater loving family would have 
an account for “entertainments.” 
The president of the republic—I let 
him think he is that, to please him— 
takes the little book at the end of the 
month, and we sit down cozily together. 
He reads off the items one at a time, 
and I set them down first on a sheet 
of paper just as they come, but under © 
the different heads, like this: 


Household Groceries Books 
$ .20 $1.00 $2.00 
1.76 4.67 11.10 
16.75 37 


and so on until all the items are read. 
Then I call for the totals, which he 
foots up, and reads to me as I enter 
them in the larger book. This is how 
a page in the large book looks: 


1904 Household Furnishings $75.00 
Jan $5.75 
Feb (rug, $20.00) 24.05 


and so on for each month of the year. 
The seventy-five dollars on the right 
of the page is the “appropriation” for 
this account, a matter which will be 
explained later. The entry for each 
month is the aggregate sum expended, 
though we sometimes itemize as above 
in the February account, when we wish 
to remember any particular expense. 

At the beginning of the year we 
make our appropriations for each 
department, on-the basis of past ex- 
perience and anticipated needs. This 
is one of the most important features 
of our system. It is where the finances 
of many a family go upon the rocks 
of disaster. Suppose our income is 
two thousand dollars. We must not 
spend more than that, nor as much, 
for we must provide for the inevitable 
“rainy day.” If every family would 
set its face like a flint on this point, 
many a disaster would be avoided. We 
make our estimates then. We add up 
our figures. Alas! we find that we 
have planned to spend one hundred 
dollars more than our income, with a 
reasonable margin for saving. What 
shall we do? Take off twenty dollars 
from the vacation budget; I see a 
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lovely spring hat vanish into thin air; 
the president must manage to look 
dignified in last year’s overcoat. So 
we take off a little here and a little 
there, until the total comes within our 
means. Do we live up to the esti- 
mates? Not always. But as the year 
goes on, and we find that we are 
exceeding our estimate in one depart- 
ment we cut down in another, and 
we always come through the twelve 
months triumphantly, within the ap- 
propriation, and a little to spare. The 
republic is solvent. Its credit is good 
in any market. 

The whole process requires surpris- 
ingly little time, we enjoy the plan- 
ning together, but above all there is 
the satisfaction which comes from 
mutual esteem and the confidences 
which arise from sharing an equal 
partnership in the business. 


The Price of Coal 
Upward and Yet Upward the Tendency 


By §S. MacReynotps, Author of The 
Stock Exchange, The Home of 
Trusts, ete 


S to the future supply and price in 
this country, the anthracite and 
bituminous areas present two dis- 

tinct problems. Anthracite is essentially 
a natural monopoly, as 99.9 per cent of 
the total production is from an area 
in Pennsylvania less than five hundred 
square miles in extent and practically 
controlled by a single corporation, the 
Temple iron company, representing 
eight railroads. The bituminous fields, 
on the other hand, extend from the 
Appalachian system west to Utah, with 
rich measures in Washington and 
British Columbia. The supply, too, 
is, for the purposes of practical dis- 
cussion, inexhaustible, and the owner- 
ship of the mines scattered in too 
many hands to permit of ready com- 
bination for monopolistic designs. 
What the owners of the anthracite 
field will do with their monopoly may 
be judged fairly well by what they 
have done since their last amalgama- 
tion was accomplished in 1900, and 
by what farsighted selfishness would 
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induce them to do with the rise of new 
conditions. The average price for the 
year 1900 was about ten per cent 
above that of 1899, and the price of 
1901, ten per cent higher than in 1900. 
Since then figures have remained 
almost stationary. Even during the 
strike period of 1902, there was no 
variation in the scale, though retailers 
trebled and quadrupled the price to 
consumers. 

The reason for this conservatism is 
not a philanthropic spirit but a keen 
business policy. There are, it is esti- 
mated, 16,125,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite still remaining beneath the soil. At 
the present rate of production, which 
is something over 70,000,000 tons 
annually, with a wastage of 100,000,- 
000 tons in the process of mining, the 
supply will be exhausted in less than 
one hundred years. But long before 
the expiration of that period, probably 
within this generation, particular re- 
gions will have been entirely worked 
out, the producing area concentrated 
to the richest centers and the output 
reduced. 

These considerations argue for the 
highest possible figures, but it must 
be borne in mind that as prices are 
raised, consumption drops off and rev- 
enues decline. And so the policy has 
been adopted of placing the price at 
the point of the highest total profit 
consistent with the extension of the 
supply over the maximum number of 
years. Aside from the steam sizes, 
which compete with bituminous, any 
changes in price henceforth probably 
will be upward. 

A great force toward cheaper prices 
of coal has been the reduction in 
freight rates. Early in the century 
coal sold in the markets at from ten 
to twenty dollars per ton, while the 
price at the mines was one and two 
dollars per ton, the market price being 
ninety per cent freight; now freight 
rates constitute only about forty per 
cent of the market price of coal. 

A more extended use of machinery 
in the mines in the future is prac- 
tically certain. -.The limit probably 
has not been reached in transportation 
methods. The development along both 
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lines will tend to lower the price of 
bituminous. Both forces will reduce 
the market cost of anthracite, but it 
is hardly to be hoped that the oper- 
ators, feeling secure in their monopoly, 
will extend the advantage to the coal 
using public. 


Co-operative Buying 
By Etspetu MacDona.p 


RECENT article about co-opera- 

. tive buying on the part of a 
mothers’ club (Goop 
KEEPING for May, 1903) has brought 
to notice clubs in various cities which 
are making similar experiments. One 
club in Yonkers, New York, of forty 
women, has done all its household 
buying co-operatively for a year, largely 
to the advantage of the housekeeper. 
The nearness of the metropolis places 
them within reach of agents from the 
big stores. Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has a club which is also experimenting 
in this way, and members are enthu- 
siastic over results, not only because it 
tends to economy, but because one 
obtains the best supplies in the market. 

Last summer at a shore resort I dis- 
covered an “amateur co-operative club,” 
as it might be called. The club was 
made up of the housewives in six 
adjoining cottages along the shore 
front. Each week a different member 
took charge of the marketing, the pay- 
ing of bills and rendering of accounts. 
In the six families were about sixty 
hungry mouths, so it was no small 
household marketing that was required. 
There was no grocery or store nearer 
than a country town three miles dis- 
tant. 

The marketing for groceries which 
would keep all summer was done by 
two of the women at a large city 
department store. One of the shop- 
pers allowed me to glance at her mar- 
keting list; it looked like the providing 
for a regiment. There were twenty- 
pound boxes of tea, which brought a 
sixty-cent tea down to fifty-two cents 
a pound. There was a fine Arabian 
coffee in sixty-pound bales which cost 
twenty-two cents a pound. It was in 
the green bean ready for roasting, 
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therefore it kept perfectly all summer 
shut tight in the large ten-pound cans 
with which every shore kitchen was 
well stocked, for the moist salt air 
spoils all dry foods. There was baking 
powder, ten dozen pound cans in one 
case, chocolate and cocoa by the box, 
spices and condiments, deviled and 
boned chicken, canned tongue, turkey 
and chicken, canned soups, sardines, 
salmon, and all sorts of emergency 
foods. There were pickles, olives, 
catsups, relishes and olive oil, jams, 
marmalades, jellies, canned fruits and 
vegetables. A quantity of these goods 
was purchased in a case, holding two 
dozen cans, with a difference of two 
or three cents in the price of each can. 
Beef extracts and flavorings were 
ordered by the dozen, cereals by the 
case, beans by the bushel, rice and 
tapioca in fifty-pound bags, and flour 
by the barrel. Bacon, sausage and 
hams were purchased by the hundred 
pounds, lard in fifty-six-pound tubs, 
soap in boxes containing a hundred 
cakes, candles in six-pound cartons, 
dried fruits by the box, sugar by the 
barrel, maple syrup in gallon cans, 
crackers in seven-pound tins, end 
whole cheeses were bought. The 
goods were shipped free to the sea- 
shore depot, and were ready to be 
transported to the cottage colony with 
the load of trunks. 

In one cottage a small downstairs 
chamber was transformed into a store- 
room, with a pair of scales and plenty 
of paper bags on a table by the win- 
dow. The young folks in the cottaces 
aided in weighing and distributing 
the supplies till every order was fille 
and every pantry stocked. Each house- 
wife took turns at doing other mar- 
keting. Three times a week she went 
to town. Frequently a whole lamb 
was used. It was bought “by the 
critter,” according to country parlance, 
then the butcher was paid to cut it up. 
A side of beef was a weekly purchase. 
Extra steaks were laid in refrigerators 
to marinate, and rump or flank wos 
cut up and left with the butcher to 
corn. A crate of berries, a stalk of 
bananas, two bushels of peaches or 
pears, was an ordinary purchase. There 
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was a fine market garden on the out- 
skirts of the town, and here the 
co-operative buyers had arranged for 
supplies of all sorts of fresh vegetables 
and fruit in their season. To such 
liberal customers the dealer in green 
truck sold his goods for about the same 
prices as he got at the village market. 
Eggs and milk were supplied by a 
farmer, eighteen or twenty dozen eggs 
a week at three cents less than store 
prices. The little colony used the milk 
from two cows, getting it for five cents 
a quart on the condition that the boys 
called for it every morning in a boat. 

“Co-operation pays, I assure you,” 
said the cottager who told me _ her 
experience. “When we came here ten 
years ago, we had to pay outrageous 
rates for every small necessity, not 
only village store prices, but ten per 
cent on our bills for the delivery of 
goods. It was no use protesting; the 
only alternative was starvation, and 
with seashore appetites that won’t do. 
We began co-operation in a modest 
way, with small quantities, and even 
then we were saving money. So we 
instituted the grocery supplies from 
town, and the scheme grew bit by bit. 
To-day three to four dollars a week 
is saved in catering to a family of ten, 
simply by purchasing co-operatively. 
There is one other thing: I notice we 
are better housewives, better market- 
women, better all-the-year-round cooks, 
because of the experience we get during 
summer housekeeping.” 

One city club which has been pur- 
chasing pantry supplies co-operatively 
for two years during the fall saved 
considerable money by getting whole- 
sale prices, as dressmakers do, on 
all sorts of sewing supplies. Twenty 
women made up the list of what they 
required for the fall sewing, and as far 
as possible purchased it in quantity. 
Cotton and flannel for underwear, laces 
and embroideries, were bought by the 
piece ; buttons, tapes, spools of silk and 
thread, needles, papers of pins, hooks 
and eyes, dress shields, braids and 
featherbones were purchased by the 
gross or the dozen. This plan not only 
saved money because of lower prices. 
it sayed car fares and hours of 
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individual shopping. It also made the 
sewing weeks infinitely easier, for all 
the necessary supplies were on hand. 


How Shall We Save ? 
By Juuia Ditto Youna 


E are a nation of money-getters, 
lovers and spenders, but not, 
like the thrifty French, a nation 

of money-keepers. Few of us have the 
resolution so to proportion our expen- 
ditures to our incomes as to augment a 
fund in bank each month. If there is 
such a reserve at all, how often it is 
encroached upon for outlays which 
later years show to have been ill- 
advised. It is not until a comfortable 
and well-salaried couple reach or pass 
middle life that, hearing the distant 
howlings of the grim wolf of poverty, 
they look at each other in dismay and 
ask what is their prospect of a com- 
petence for old age. They have danced 
with the grasshopper, not hoarded with 
the ant. 

It is the average "man upon whom 
the necessity and the difficulty of 
saving fall most heavily. The solidly 
rich man need not save, and the humble 
workman whose wife goes out washing 
five days a week, leaving one day for 
the cares of her own house and family, 
frequently owns an unincumbered cot- 
tage by the time he is forty. But 
business and professional men, who are 
ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of the trusts and the labor 
unions—from whom is drawn the 
larger profit of the former and the 
higher wages of the latter—find life 
increasingly harder and a decent sup- 
port for old age an all but impossible 
achievement. 

Where is the leak, and how shall 
it be stopped? There must be good 
food and plenty of it, else the 
“machine,” as Hamlet called it, will 
not work; there must be some amuse- 
ment, else the fagged brain dulls; 
gifts must be exchanged, hospitality 
bestowed and accepted, or sympathies 
will narrow; something is surely due 
to charity: and one’s neighborhood 
must be, for the children’s sake, if not 


fashionable, at Jeast highly respectable, 
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It is indeed to this last named con- 
sideration, the welfare of the children, 
that much apparent prosperity but 
actual embarrassment is owing. We 
desire that our children shall have 
every advantage in life which we can 
possibly obtain for them; and so ten- 
derly, so dotingly do we regard them 
that, not content with educating them 
carefully and at great expense, we also 
undertake to give them rich dainties, 
diurnal rations of candy, really elegant 
clothing, furs, jewelry and trinkets and 
luxuries innumerable, suitable only to 
persons of mature years. Here we 
might take a lesson from the English, 
whose daughters are kept in “brown 
Hollands” and “pinafores” to an in- 
credible extent, while Uncle Sam’s 
little girls possess fans, bracelets and 
kid gloves to heart’s content. Chil- 
dren, with their bright eyes, clear pink 
skins and abundant hair, are beautiful 
objects without external aids, and it is 
certain that most mothers spend far 
too much on their adornment. 

But this matter of clothing is so 
vital, that any reasonable disburse- 
ment for it must not be inveighed 
against. A child must early acquire 
the habit of wearing good things, and 
of taking care of them. In seeking a 
situation much depends on the appli- 
cant’s appearance, while an employee 
in out-of-date and faded garments is 
felt to reflect discredit on an establish- 
ment and stands in danger of being 
suddenly “turned down.” Truly, “the 
apparel oft proclaims the man,” and 
it is not in personal attire that 
retrenchment is either practicable or 
advised. 

There is, however, one detail in 
which Americans sin against good taste 
and good sense, and that is the over- 
loading of their houses with senseless 
ornaments and furniture. Rugs upon 
carpets, thirteen pillows to a couch, 
sash, lace and silk curtains all at one 
window, these are some of the house- 
hold superfluities that chew up the 
dollars. The present writer is con- 
vinced that great good would follow 
a simplifying of domestic equipment. 
Work would be easier for servants and 
easier in their absence, while the 
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reposeful atmosphere of an uncluttered 
house would soothe both master and 
mistress. There has been some reform 
along this line, but “Oh, reform it 
altogether !” 

To every housekeeper reading these 
words who has not an account in the 
savings bank, the writer would say: 
Look over your crowded dining room, 
where the chairs touch each other, and 
ask if you would not be as well off 
without the china cabinet and the 
fragile ware upon it—ware intended 
to be washed only in butlers’ pantries, 
not in a kitchen sink. Sell some of 
these useless trifles, or give them for 
wedding presents, and put the money 
you would have spent in the bank, 
and never again buy anything for the 
house which is not absolutely needed, 
but each time you are tempted to 
add knickknacks and dust-catchers put 
the money resolutely by, that some 
day you may have enough to buy a 
house. Because, you see, a house is 
of so much more importance than 
the things in a house. And you will 
think you can never accumulate enough 
with these tiny economies to buy a 
house; but the writer has seen it done; 
not a city mansion, to be sure, but a 
dear little nest in a village, within easy 
reach of the great center where the 
early life was spent. And it is almost 
incredible upon how small a sum an 
aged couple can support life in quiet 
comfort. With a roof secure, and a 
small garden, one hundred dollars a 
year will supply all actual needs for 
two old persons in a rural community. 

A five-dollar bill is an artistic piece 
of engraving, and is a far finer pos- 
session than anything it will purchase. 
Its owner is a capitalist and has in her 
pocket a certain amount of stored 
energy and power. And it is like a 
magnet, drawing other money to it, so 
that with the object of the little house 
kept steadfastly in view, the wife 
would not have to save alone. 

“Get a house, my dear,” said a sweet 
old lady to a relative who had just 
received a small legacy, “a little 
country house; and then, blow high, 
blow low, my dear, you’re sheltered and 
you're safe!” 
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“*Can a man warm his imagination at a hole in the wall?” 


Kee, 


ARCUS!” Constantia opened 
the study door hastily. “The 
man from the woodyard has 

brought a load of wood for the fire- 
place and it’s all long sticks, regular 
logs. They’re putting it in now.” 

Marcus came leisurely across the 
room, a smile of gentle serenity on his 
lips as he fitted the cap onto his foun- 
tain pen and slipped it into his pocket. 
“Tt’s all right, Constantia,” he said; 
“its all right. I forgot to tell you. 
I ordered it that way.” 

“Youre going to get a man to saw 
it?” 

“T thought I’d work it up myself.” 
Marcus spoke with offhand modesty. 

“Oh.” There was a long pause in 
which Marcus beamed on her in the 
security of good intentions. 

“You haven’t any saw.” 


“T’ve ordered one.” There was both 
pride and exultation in the tone. 

“Oh”’—again. “Doesn’t a saw cost 
a good deal?” Constantia spoke doubt- 
fully. Her mind was struggling feebly 
under the combination of Marcus and 
a bucksaw and economy. 

“A mere trifle,” said Marcus proudly. 
“Seventy-five cents or so. And I save 
a dollar and a half on a cord.” 

“How much are they putting in?” 

“Half a cord,” said Marcus easily. 
He paused and looked at her thought- 
fully. “We'll come out even on this 
load, you see, and have the saw be- 
sides,” he finished triumphantly. 

Constantia nodded. “TI see.” 

“And every cord after that will save 
a dollar and a half. I’m always going 
to saw it after this. I need the exer- 


cise.” 
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“You don’t seem very enthusiastic.” 

“My enthusiasms come slowly,” said 
Constantia, smiling. “Ill have one 
probably by the time you get the first 
cord done.” 

“You don’t believe I'll do it?” 

“I’m not saying you won’t.” 

“You'd better not—I’m a changed 
character, Constantia. Activity is what 
I need. Something to balance my 
idealism. You'll see. I’m going to be 
more practical—and help you about 
things.” He looked at her affection- 
ately. 

“Yes, dear,” said Constantia. She 
smiled back and checked the sigh—a 
very little one—that rose to her lips. 

This was in the early winter. Every 
day Marcus descended gaily to his self- 
inflicted exercise, and the hum of the 
bucksaw rose cheerful from the depths. 
As he lolled in his chair before the 
blazing fire in the evening, Marcus 
gazed with pride on the work of his 
hands and expounded to Constantia 
the joys of labor. A peculiarity of his 
method was that the result of each 
day’s work was sufficient for the even- 


ing thereof and no more. When Con- 
stantia expostulated, and pleaded for at 
least a day’s stock ahead, Marcus chided 
her playfully. 

“This wood,” he said _ serenely, 
stretching his hands to the blaze, “this 
wood, Constantia, is a symbol of all 
life—of the masculine and the femi- 
nine in society. Woman, Constantia, is 
timorous, provident. Her vision is 
narrow. She takes no risks. While 
man—” he spread his hands about, and 
looked at her expansively — “man 
throws himself on the bosom of the 
infinite. He dares. He believes, and 
trusts himself to the returning marvel 
of strength and power in each new 
day.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Constantia meekly. 

The next morning Marcus arose to 
an attack of the gout. It was an acute 
attack and unheralded, caused, as Con- 
stantia pointed out, by too much claret 
in the grape fruit and augmente.l 
doubtless by exercise in a damp cellar. 
Marcus, a little testily, scorned diag- 
nosis and hovered over the fireplace. 
There was one small stick in its depths 
and a fragment of charred wood from 
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MARCUS 


BUYS A BUCKSAW 


“Why of course 
1 can get Johnnie 
Higgins,” said 
Constantia hope- 
fully, “it’s only a 
block away and it’s 
Saturday. I'll 
have him come 
right over.” 

“Tell him he 
won't need to 
bring his saw, 
we've got one,” 
said Marcus, with 
feeble pride. He 
said it at the door 
of the hali where 
Constantia stood 
equipped in water- 
proof and rubber 
boots and 
brella. 

“Tl tell him,” 
said Constantia. 
She drew the col- 
lar of her water- 


** Marcus changed his ideal of exercise’ proof over the 


last night’s fire. Marcus nursed ten- 
derly the tiny flame that shot between 
the two and looked dismally at the 
howling storm that raged outside. At 
last he wrapped the steamer rug about 
him and sat plunged in melancholy. 
Constantia, coming into the study, 
stopped short. “Are you cold?” 
Marcus admitted that he was. 
“Why don’t you sit by the register? 
Here—” She bustled about, making a 
comfortable place for him in a warm 
corner by the register. 
Then Marcus turned on her. “Can 
a man,” he demanded, “can a man 
warm his imagination at a hole in the 
wall? Nourish his immortal soul on 
a tube leading to the cellar? Quicken 
the pulse of eternal life at—” 
“There, there,’ said Constantia 
soothingly, “I understand, dear, I un- 
derstand. Don’t excite yourself.” She 
looked doubtfully at the window. “I 
might get Johnnie Higgins to saw 
some,” she said. A blast drove across 
the yard and struck with a stinging 
whirl against the glass. Marcus shiv- 
ered a little in his chair. 


little smile about 
her lips and grasped her umbrella more 
firmly. “Shut the door, dear,” she 
said kindly; “you'll get a chill.” She 
watched him back into the study. 
Then she turned the handle of the out- 
side door and plunged into the storm. 

Johnnie Higgins proved to be an 
efficient youth and during Marcus’s 
illness Constantia employed him to 
advantage. When, a week later, the 
worst twinges having subsided, Marcus 
crept feebly down the cellar stairs, he 
found the remnant of the half cord 
sawed and split and neatly piled against 
the cellar wall. He came up looking 
at Constantia reproachfully, “You 
shouldn’t have done it, Constantia,” he 
said. “I am perfectly able to saw it 
and I need the exercise.” His legs 
wabbled toward the big chair. 

“You may do the next cord and save 
the money,” said Constantia. 

“How much was it?” asked Marcus 
quickly. 

“He has ten cents an hour and it 
took him fifteen hours,” replied 
Constantia. 

Marcus computed slowly. “A dollar 
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and a half—wasted, Constantia—and 
for what? A whim—a delusion—a 
fear of taking risk—of living by faith 
from day to day.” He sat up and 
twirled his thumbs, comfortably, in 
the firelight. Constantia rose to put 
another stick of wood on the fire. She 
threw it on generously, with a sense of 
plenty in the basket 
at hand, and more 
in the cellar. “Yes, 
dear,” she said. The 
little flames leaped 
up between the sticks 
and burned briskly. 
“It does seem as if 
there were a flaw 
somewhere in our 
economy,” said Con- 
stantia reflectively. 

This was as near 
a reproach as Con- 
stantia often came 
and Marcus looked 
at her guiltily. Then 
he looked at the fire. 

“That cellar is ter- 
ribly damp,” he ad- 
mitted after a pause. 

“Tt’s a good place 
to keep out of,” said 
Constantia gravely. 

“T’ve been think- 
ing,” Marcus looked 
at her warily, “I’ve 
been thinking—we 
might have it 
cemented.” 

“Tt doesn’t need 

“Well—not at this distance, perhaps. 
But if you had to work in it, Con- 
stantia.” He spoke pleadingly. 

“I don’t.” The tone was stern. 
“You can buy the wood ready sawed.” 
“But I need the exercise.” 

After a little she relented. 
haps you do,” she admitted. 

“And we have the saw.” 


“Per- 


‘“‘The bucksaw Constantia gave to the 
milkman ”’ 


“Yes, we have the saw.” 

He studied her face in the firelight. 
“V’ll see Whalen to-morrow,” he an- 
nounced. Whalen was the mason. He 
was a good mason, but expensive in 
ideas and bills. 

He cemented the cellar for seventy- 
eight dollars and forty cents, which was 
a reduction of ten 
per cent on his usual 
rates. A cheaper man 
would have done it 
for thirty-five dol- 
lars. But he would 
have wanted cash 
down and was not 
nearly so pleasant a 
man, as Marcus 
pointed out, to have 
around. Later an 
extra window was 
put in over the saw 
horse. Its ostensible 
purpose was to fur- 
nish light to the 
cook when she went 
down cellar for vege- 
tables; incidentally 
it furnished light 
and air for Marcus 
at his work. 

Constantia pro- 
posed that they buy 
a few pictures to 
hang on the wall and 
fit up a sofa or two 
so that he might 
entertain his friends 
down there while he 
worked. Whether he 
would have taken kindly to her sug- 
gestion she was never permitted to 
know. The new Farrington golf links 
were established that year and Marcus 
changed his ideal of exercise. 

The bucksaw Constantia gave to the 
milkman. It seemed to her, on the 
whole, one of those things that is safer 
outside the house than in it. 
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Divorce: A Peril to the American Home 


By tHe Hon Freperick H. GILuett 


N response to the Editor’s request, 
I am happy to give my views on 
the national aspects of the divorce 

question, for when I first went to con- 
gress ten years ago I gave considerable 
study to it. At that time the lax laws 
in some of our territories encouraged 
temporary residence there for the sake 
of procuring quick and sometimes 
fraudulent divorces, and as it fattened 
the purses of the lawyers and hotel 
keepers, and others, it had a local pop- 
ularity. But congress has supreme 
control over the laws of the territories, 
and a bill which I introduced was 
enacted and ended these territorial 
abuses. Yet congress has no power 
over the divorce laws of the states, a 
few of which have seemed to vie with 
one another in tempting people to be 
divorced. Just as one state to-day 
boasts that it gains a revenue of over 
a million dollars from the corporations 
which it lures from their own states by 
its indulgent laws, so some states seem 
to try to increase their revenues, and 
residents, and the business of their 
courts, by lax divorce laws, which draw 
those who cannot secure freedom under 
the wholesome jurisdiction of their 


own. 

I thought the best way to stop these 
flagrant and demoralizing divorces, 
which are sapping the foundations of 
society, was to give congress exclusive 
power over the subject and take it 
away from the states, thus establish- 
ing uniformity and, perhaps, also 
higher standards, and I introduced an 
amendment to the United States con- 
stitution giving congress jurisdiction 
over marriage and divorce. It is fer- 
haps but fair to state that many men 
who have given the subject great study 
and for whose opinion I have deep 
respect, are of a different opinion and 
think the best results can be obtained 
by leaving the jurisdiction to the 
states, while attempting uniformity by 
interstate agreement. I soon found 
there was no prospect of any constitu- 


tional amendment on any subject being 
adopted, because the methods provided 
by the constitution have been made 
difficult and impracticable by our 
increase in population and extent and 
number of states. Methods which 
would be easy for thirteen states of 
three millions of people, all bordering 
on the same ocean, might be impossible 
for seventy millions of people in forty- 
five states with very divergent inter- 
ests. Of late, however, it has not 
seemed so impossible that some new 
amendments to the constitution may 
be adopted. 

I think there is a sentiment, which 
is growing quite insistent and deter- 
mined, that senators shall be elected 
by the people instead of the legisla- 
tures. The scandalous purchase of 
seats in the senate by the use of money 
has caused many, among them myself, 
to change their opinions and conclude 
that the election would be safer with 
the people than with their representa- 
tives in the legislature. When we see 
a rich man select a residence in a small 
state for the apparent purpose of 
debauching its legislature into electing 
him as senator, both thoughtful and 
thoughtless men are aroused to the 
need of a remedy. The present sen- 
ators, who have been elected by the 
legislatures, naturally think that 
method could not be improved upon. 
The system which was _ sagacious 
enough to select them must be the 
best, they think, and so the senate in 
every congress has refused, and doubt- 
less always will refuse, to consider the 
resolution providing for the election 
of senators by the people which the 
house passes and sends up to them. 
It may be that public opinion on this 
question will become so aroused as to 
demand a constitutional convention, 
and then other subjects, too, will 
doubtless be included, and among them 
this of marriage and divorce. 

If that should happen I should 
modify my original opinion on the 
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question. I should think it wise to 
leave jurisdiction over marriages still 
to the states and limit the power of 
the United States to divorce. For 
though the two are so closely related 
and naturally go together, still the 
feeling in some of the states on the 
amalgamation of races is just now so 
strained and excited and sensitive, that 
I apprehend they would fear to trust 
congress with the subject, and conse- 
quently would defeat the whole amend- 
ment, rather than surrender their 
absolute control over marriage laws. 
So I think it would be prudent to seek 
national jurisdiction over divorce only. 
My own opinion and wish would be to 
go a step further and imbed in the 
constitution a limitation of divorces 
to a few causes, not including deser- 
tion, which is so often collusive, and a 
provision that if remarriage is allowed 
at all, it shall not be granted to the 
party for whose fault the divorce is de- 
creed. Of course there is much force 
in the argument that to grant divorces 
without the possibility of remarriage 
is to insure illicit indulgence. But, on 
the other hand, experience has proved 
that allowing remarriage is a constant 
provocation to divorce, and, to me, 
that seems the greater evil. 

I suppose everyone agrees that the 
present facility of obtaining divorce 
terribly weakens the family bond which 
holds together all society. While the 
current belief that in Newport the wed- 
ding service reads “until death or the 
courts us do part” is doubtless mis- 
taken, yet who can doubt that many 
undertake a thoughtless and unwise 
marriage with the reckless assurance 
and expectation of dropping it if it 
becomes burdensome or disagreeable? 


Who can doubt that many a domestic 
disagreement that ends in separation 
would be readily arranged and prove 
only a useful discipline for both parties, 
if the easy and exciting temptation of 
a divorce were not present? I think it 
would be better for morality, better for 
happiness, and far better for the 
healthful life of the home, which is 
the foundation stone of each com- 
munity and nation, if everyone grew 
up as they used to in New England, 
with the unquestioning belief that 
marriage was a union for life. I 
believe it would make the choice of 
partners more careful and more wise, 
and that, when both accepted the fact 
that they must live together or alone, 
it would lead to a forbearance, a 
mutual accommodation, and a unity of 
interests and purpose and hope, which 
goes far to make a happy home, and 
without which the ideal home cannot 
exist. 

And so I should be glad to see our 
United States constitution so amended 
as to take away from the state courts 
all jurisdiction over divorce, and give 
it to the courts of the nation, and 
to provide, in addition, that divorce 
should only be granted for a very few 
defined reasons, perhaps only for one, 
and that the party whose conduct has 
occasioned the divorce could never 


marry again. In my opinion this 


would not only abolish a large propor- 
tion of the divorce scandals, which now 
not only disclose the corruption of the 
participants, but tend through their 
publication to corrupt the public mind, 
but it would also add immensely to the 
seriousness and happiness and useful- 
ness of marriage, and to the health- 
fulness of the home. 


Comrades 


By Harriet K. Sutton 


A hearty, healthy body—and a soul! 
What’s a soul? 

Is it wings that I may fly 

To some shining, distant sky 
As my goal? 


No, a sweetening of the life as a whole, 
That’s a soul. 

In each grave or trivial task, 

In each joy the chum I'd ask 
Is my soul. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
CHAPTERS 
Alethea Bennett, after nearly thirty years of care- 
free life, takes boarders inan old house, which upon 
her father’s death proved to be her only patrimony. 
The story opens witha trip to the market, with the 
usual resulting conviction of inadequacy, and Ale- 
thea returns to her family of “‘paying guests,” to be 
received with a sudden access of cordiality, due, as 
it proves, to the coming of a new guest—a man in 
whom several of the boarders, —. a certain 
Miss Florrie Meyers, are interested. In the first 
conversation between Miss Bennett and the new 
boarder, Malcolm Conway, it transpires that both 
were in Rome two years previous, and although 
they had never met, they had many friends in com- 
mon. Mr Conway, while waiting for a diplomatic 
appointment which will send him back to Rome, is 
taking the _— of asick friend as church organist. 
Mutiny threatens in the kitchen. After quieting 
Bridget with promises of a new grate for the range, 
Alethea overhears a critical discussion among the 
boarders of her table, her methods, herself and her 
attitude toward Malcolm Conway. The climax ar- 
rives at dinner, when the maid announces that the 
mutton is still raw, owing to the lack of a kitchen 
te. Alethea cooks something upon the chafing- 
ish. During the process her sleeve catches fire, but 
serious results are averted by the quick action of 
Mr Conway. The incident ee out a momenta 
gleam of his real feeling toward her and his wrat 
at the attitude of the other ‘‘guests.” 


Cuapter III 


LETHEA was putting the finish- 
ing touches to her toilet, tying 
a piece of black velvet ribbon 
over the wrist that had been scorched. 
Moved by some impulse she had put 
aside her usual plain evening garb and 
arrayed herself in one of the gowns 
taken from her stores of a couple of 
years before. It was of some filmy 
black material, cut slightly low in the 
neck to show her lovely white throat, 
and finished with a tucker of black net. 
The elbow sleeves had ruffles of the net, 
falling over the small rounded arms, 
and in her hair she wore a soft black 
rosette. The gown, like all her gowns, 
though guiltless of furbelows, had the 
ineffaceable Paris cut and air. 


On the table stood a tall vase filled 
with red roses, and after hesitating a 
moment she took out one, with its 
long stem and green leaves, and pinned 
it at her belt. It was the crowning 
touch. She stood looking in the glass 
for a few minutes, as she had a fashion 
of doing since hers was the one 
familiar face she saw, and then smiled 
at the picture, half sadly, half gaily, 
as she left the room. It was her pro- 
test against fate—she would meet fail- 
ure gallantly, half way, and go down 
with her flags flying. 

It was the day after the barbarous 
dinner, and a day, when, in spite of 
dire forebodings, all had gone well. 
The breakfast and the luncheon had 
been the culinary triumphs of an 
ominously peaceful Bridget, with 
promise of an evening meal as good, 
though the range man, on coming, had 
done no more than take a mysterious 
and hitherto unseen number, and 
depart. There had been an unusual 
solemnity about the partaking of food 
—it was as loudly patent in its 
silence as the clanging bell that was 
now proclaiming the death of a town 
official. As Alethea swept her train 
to one side on entering the dining 
room, revealing the jet-beaded slipper 
on her small foot, she felt at once the 
eyes fastened on her, and that every 
inch of her attire was taken note of. 
She had been wise in her generation; 
with the donning of the old-time rai- 
ment had come a fresh access of the 
old-time spirit. She felt daintily dis- 
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. that she was sor- 


regardful of the daily vexations, and 
smiled when Mrs Meyers asked blandly 
if she were expecting company. 
“Why—perhaps so!” said Alethea, 
with one of her 
sudden flashes of 
unusual daring. 
Maybe someone 
would come; who 
knew? How could 
anyone ever tell 
the times and sea- 
sons for any hap- 
pening in this 
world? She 
might be welcom- 
ing a knight er- 
rant from Italy 
before midnight. 
She was removed 
even above her 
usual nervous tre- 
mor when things 
went wrong, and 
put aside her 
wretchedness at 
her incapacity for 
some future time. 
When Sarah, at 
her elbow, an- 
nounced that the 
powdered sugar 
was “out,” she 
only stated suc- 
cinctly, “I ordered 
it this afternoon, ‘| 
but it hasn’t 
come; I suppose 
the snow has in- 
terfered with the 
delivery.” She 
did not even say 


ry. Conway was 
very silent, al- 
though Florrie sat 
with her arms on 
the table through- 
out the meal, at an angle that gave him 
a view of her face, and talked to him 
in a low voice. She wore a showy tur- 
quoise waist from which the bloom had 
been rubbed a little, though the bril- 
liant color made her hair glitter like 
ruddy gold. It was very beautiful, but 
the throat below it was not beautiful— 
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the line where it joined the ear was 
mean and sinewy. One could not 
imagine a lover wanting to kiss Florrie 
on her throat. 


‘After hesitating a moment she took one out’’ 


When the ladies rose to leave the 
room Conway, as was his wont, held 
the door open for them. But Alethea 
did not pass through with the rest, and 
lingering to speak to Sarah, heard 
Conway’s low voice beside her. 

“T’m going out now, but I want to 
see you a moment after I get back.” 
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“Very well,” said Alethea. She 
touched the rose she wore lightly, and 
looked at him with her rare, diamond 
sparkle. : 

She heard the others talking after 
he left. 

“So it was sugar we went without to- 
night—What do you suppose she called 
him back for? She was trying to make 
him look at her all dinner time; that’s 
what she put on that dress for. Well, 
she got left.” 

“It was very inappropriate for any- 
one in her position,” said Mrs Meyers, 
ponderously. 

“T thought it becoming,” said Miss 
Honora, hesitatingly ; but still her tone 
took on new interest—“they say Mr 
Conway is very attentive to that Miss 
Bunny Schwartz; she sings in the 
choir, you know.” 

“The idea! Attentive to her! Why, 
he—” Alethea escaped before the last 
words could reach her, smiling irre- 
pressibly, as she had smiled at that 
glare of Malcolm Conway’s at Miss 
Meyers last night. But she had an- 
other reason for her lightsomeness— 
this was her birthday, a fact unknown 
save by herself and one other. She 
had always had a particular feeling 
about her birthday; it had been a day 
of gladness to her all her life long; she 
had her own little secret observances of 
it. All those who had loved her from 
her birth were no longer upon this 
earth, but she felt no gloom to-day in 
the fact, but instead a sense of happi- 
ness in their unwonted nearness, the 
real though unseen presence of love. 
She wasn’t keeping a boarding house; 
she was at the behest of no “paying 
guests” to-night ; she was not owned by 
anybody—for a few hours she belonged 
to herself. 

Her very step had in it almost the 
insolence of wealth as she trailed 
through the halls. She was oblivious 
to the glances cast upon her as she sat 
by herself in the chill sitting room 
reading. Miss Meyers drummed on the 
piano, with intermittent journeys to 
the window to look down the white and 
snowy street and wonder aloud why 
Mr Conway did not come back. There 
was an inferential disquietude in her 
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manner possibly traceable to the repu- 
diated Miss Bunny Schwartz. The 
Misses Coslett inaugurated a game of 
whist with the table moved near the 
fire; it was a game scheduled two 
weeks before by the Misses Coslett, who 
planned their pleasures mathemati- 
cally. Once Mrs Meyers asked Alethea 
if she were not cold in there without 
anything around her, and there was 
an animated discussion as to what you 
had to wear to bed these nights; Mrs 
Brulwyne’s head, as most sensitive to 
chill, requiring a worsted shawl around 
it, while Mrs Meyers protected her 
feet—which she described metaphori- 
cally as being “perfect icebergs”’—with 
knitted shoes under the covers and 
a weighting pillow atop. The Misses 
Coslett, on the other hand, found it 
more what they needed to wear woolen 
wrappers that covered the back, though 
Sister was occasionally obliged to resort 
to a flannel around her throat, the rea- 
son for which was left in the dark 
owing to the discovery by Miss 
Honora, in gentle, but firm rebuke, 
that this was not whist. 

At 10 o’clock the players departed 
promptly for bed, the unwilling Florrie 
called peremptorily by her mother a 
half hour later. Each person who said 
good-night to Alethea asked her if she 
were not going up also, and she had 
replied, “Oh, yes, soon.” She waited 
until she heard the doors above locked 
for the night. Then she went in the 
other room, turned down the light and 
moved a big old-fashioned easy chair 
nearer the wood fire. She put more 
logs on and poked them into a blaze, 
and then leaned back, watching it. 
She could never get used to the cus- 
tom of going to bed just as the even- 
ing was beginning, and she was going 
to give herself a little luxury to-night. 
Probably Malcolm Conway had forgot- 
ten his wish to speak to her, and 
wouldn’t be home until the clock 
struck 12. A perfectly causeless sense 
of well-being possessed her; she was 
calmly happy, although she was alone 
in the world save for a _ negligent 
brother and a disaffected sister-in-law 
across the seas; she was surrounded by 
people who regarded her actions solely 
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in the light of théit monetary value 
to themselves—kind Mis Fert, who 
had been thirty years “at it,” was the 
only person who had really tried to 
help her. She was incapable of ful- 
filling that which she had undertaken ; 
fou couldnt ask people to pay for 
eing experimented on! She was 
doomed to failure in this project, she 
Cidn’t dare look at her accounts, all 
the misery, the anxicty, the degrada- 
tie, grew like a gray wall closer and 
close arditnd her with each returning 
day, and yet—for a Jittle space the old 
life had come to her. Alone in the 
empty room in this cozy chair by the 
firelight, in her soft gown, her daintily 
slippered feet pushed out toward the 
fire, the red, red rose at her bosom, she 
went back through the years for the 
glamour that love had always thrown 
around her birthday. The look of it 
was in her eyes as she raised them with 
that little radiant welcoming smile 
through their dreaminess, when the 
front door unlatched and Malcolm 
Conway came in. She did not move 
or speak as he divested himself of over- 
coat and hat. 
Almost ludicrously repelled by any 
sign of preoccupation or indifference, 
no man on earth was quicker to per- 
ceive and respond to the receptive mood 
in one he liked. The brilliant smile 
which leaped to his eves was of forty- 
candle power compared with her little 
softly glimmering rush-light as he 
drew up another easy chair beside hers, 
and sat down. 


“T ought to go up to bed, you know,” 
she said, basking happily in his 
radiance. 


“Yes, but you are not going to.” 

“If Mrs Meyers hears us— 

“For heaven’s sake! forget the Mey- 
erses.” THis tone was so disgusted that 
Alethea hastened to placate: 

“The roses were so lovely.” She 
caressed the one at her belt and her 
glance thanked him sweetly. “How 
did you know it was my birthday?” 

“T saw the date in a book I took up 
yesterday; I’m glad you liked the 
flowers.” 

“T lave the others upstairs; you see 
I didn’t put them on the table,” 
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If you 


“I should hope _ not. 
had—!” 

They both laughed. They seeniéd 
to havé dropped into an intimacy that 
needed no explapation, that was as 
if it had always belonged to them, and 
only lapsed for awhile. He looked at 
her with an air of satisfaction. 

“Red roses are becoming to you. 
You’ve heard that before, though, 
many times.” 

“{ should have missed it if you 
hadn’t said it,’ said Alethea, simply, 
still with the rare diamond sparkle. 

“It was kind of you to wait for me.” 

“I didn’t. I don’t know, pethaps F 
did.” 

“May I look at this?” He touched 
the wrist that was shielded by the 
velvet. She held it out to him, and 
he untied the ribbon, looking with 
compressed lips and black and lowering 
brows, at the long red mark, before 
he replaced the band, though he said 
nothing. Then he rose and turned the 
gas still lower, so that it was only # 
flickering pin-point, and seated him- 
self once more by her in front of the 
fire, with a return to his former 
manner. 

“Now isn’t this cozy!—What in 
thunder’s that?” 

“It’s Mrs Meyers 
above,” said Alethea. 

“She rambles about like an elephant, 
doesn’t she?” said Conway carelessly. 
“Heavens and earth! Is the house 
falling down ?” 

“No, she’s only moving her furni- 
ture,” ‘said Alethea. “She often does 
it when she can’t sleep. Hark! She 
isn’t unlocking the door, is she?” 
Alethea stood up nervously. “Suppose 
she should come down here?” 

“She won’t—it’s too late,” said Con- 
way confidently. 

“Too late! Oh! then, if she did— 
what would she think?” Alethea 
stopped and turned horrified eyes upon 
him. “I must go up.” 

“No. It’s all right now,” said Con- 

way, after a moment’s listening. His 
thin face with the firm lips relaxed, 
the dark, deep-set eyes seemed to glow 
from within. His pleasure made it 
impossible for her to chill it, but she 


in the room 
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murmured uneasily, “We must talk 
very softly.” 

“So you are thirty,” he said, st.ll 
looking at her. The words were 
brusque, but the tone subtly caressed ; 
it said, “You are thirty and beautiful 
and young.” “I know your age, you 
see, as well as the day. It’s just a 
year less than mine, but no one would 
ever dream it.” 

“Ah, but for a man!” said Alethea. 
“Your life is just beginning; you 
have your career before you. I sup- 
pose a married woman of thirty would 
be young, too, but I—I always 
thought I’d mind, but I don’t, not at 
all. I sometimes wish I were a very 
great deal older.” Her voice sank 
almost to a whisper for a moment and 
she looked at him with a sudden 
seared helplessness that subsided, grad- 
ually as it met the reassuring confi- 
dence in his eyes. Her look of depend- 
ence on him, this helplessness which 
required reassuring, was to Conway the 
dearest, the most touching expression a 
woman’s face could wear. All the 
manhood in him longed to spring to 
her protection. He wondered— 

“Why haven’t you married?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

She smiled. “I was engaged once.” 

“Well, aren’t you going to tell me 
about it?” 

“T don’t see why.” She meditated. 
“But there’s no reason why I shouldn’t. 
I was very young. He was a nice boy, 
and very good looking, but he was very 
jealous of me, and I didn’t understand. 
He couldn’t dance himself and if I 
danced with anybody else he wouldn’t 
speak to me.” 

“Nice, unselfish kind of a brute,” 
said Conway. 

“And once I waltzed half the even- 
ing with my cousin, a fellow from the 
south, and Horace left without waiting 
to take me home. We had a quarrel. 
He said he would never come to see 
me again until I sent for him, and I 
didn’t send. I did feel dreadfully 
about it, but after all it was a relief.” 

“T should say so,” said Conway, 
energetically. 

“And after that?” 

Alethea laughed. “Oh, there were 
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people—! I have always known men.” 

“Whoin you refused ?” 

“Oh, no—nothing as far as that— 
there was a German count who pro- 
posed for me once, but when he found 
I hadn’t enough money he gracefully 
retired. Of course it’s the custom 
there—but he was disappointed.” 

“Sad,” said Conway, dryly. He hes- 
itated, and then asked in a_particu- 
larly casual tone to cover his audacity, 
“And have you never really cared 
for anybody?” He couldn’t help being 
curious, she seemed so sweetly and un- 
affectedly virginal in spite of her 
experience of the world. 

The color rose to her face and over- 
spread it. She covered her eyes with 
her hand for a moment, but when she 
lifted them they had a_ thoughtful 
serenity. 

“T don’t know whether a man would 
call it caring. I’ve had my dreams, 
like everyone else. There was some- 
one—I only met him a few times—he 
never thought of me that way, and 1 
knew he didn’t. But I have always 
been glad I knew him; it put some- 
thing into my life—” she hesitated 
again—“that I might have gone with- 
out.” 

“No,” said Conway, “I don’t think 
a man would call that caring—much.” 
His voice had a cheerful ring in it, 
though he found he had a dislike to 
pursuing the subject. “A man could 
feel that way to a good many women.” 

“To Miss Meyers, for instance?” 
asked Alethea, with a sudden feline 
impulse. 

“Oh,” said Conway, savagely. A 
dull red flushed his face. “She’s— 
the limit.” He shook himself as if to 
get physically free. 

Alethea hastened to  interpose, 
“You haven’t told me any of your heart 
history.” The firelight was in her 
hair and in her eyes now. 

“T haven't any.” 

“That means, of course, that you’ve 
been falling in love off and on ever 
since you were in frocks.” 

Conway laughed. “Just about.” 

“And have been engaged half a 
dozen times.” 

“No, once was enough.” 
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“And why—?” 

“She threw me over.” 

“Oh!” said Alethea, with uncon- 
scious resentment in _ her tone. 
“Didn’t you—mind ?” 

“Yes, of course I minded. I was a 
fool. I’ve been glad since—after a 
fashion. She wouldn’t have suited me 
now, I suppose. Still, I don’t know 
that it’s any advantage to get more 
and more critical as one gets older. 
My brother and sisters and nearly all 
my friends are married. The boy- 
and-girl-marriages are perhaps the 
best, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Alethea. “There was 
Isabel Carleton,” she added. 

“Yes, there was Isabel—she was a 
nice girl.” He spoke heartily. “I’m 
awfully glad she’s got such a good 


~ fellow? He went on thoughtfully : 


“One is apt to lose the trick of really 
falling in love after awhile, I suppose. 
... Its a pity. I’m used to sliding 
down the track just so far, and no 
farther; to save my soul I can’t get 
past a certain point. Yet there are 
times—” his eyes dwelt on her with 
a new mischievousness in them, ten- 
derly, reliantly intimate with some- 
thing more beneath—“there are 
times—” 

An entirely unexpected exhilaration 
possessed him as he looked at her lying 
back in the chair, her soft trailing 
gown, the white hands clasped in her 
lap, the red rose at her breast, her soft 
hair, her soft eyes, the mingled glow 
and sparkle of her face. He changed 
his tone abruptly. 

“How long are you going to keep 
up this murderous farce of taking 
boarders? You are the most ludi- 
crously incompetent person I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Oh, don’t speak so loud,” said 
Alethea, nervously. “We must go 
upstairs. What are you doing?” 

“T want to play on the piano,” said 
Conway. 

“No, no, you mustn’t,” said Alethea, 
in alarm. 

He seemed capable of anything. 

“Sit down, then, we haven’t had our 
talk out.” He looked so extraordi- 
narily boyish and happy that she gave 


way again, though she was sure that 
she had heard sounds above. 

“T didn’t show you the letter I spoke 
of. My friend is all right now and 
is coming back for Sunday to take up 
his duties. I ought to get off to- 
morrow, but I cannot leave you with- 
out—Hark! What’s that?” 

“Something fell,’ whispered Ale- 
thea. “Listen!” 

“Was that her door unlocked ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Hark! Great heavens, is she com- 
ing down?” 

A ponderous footstep had already 
begun to descend the Jong stairs, with 
a lighter one behind it. The eyes of 
Conway and Alethea met as they both 
rose. Then he pushed the chairs away 
from each other with incredible swift- 
ness, turned out the glimmer of gas, 
and the two, moved by one impulse, 
fled noiselessly on tiptoe back through 
the dining room to the kitchen, stand- 
ing there breathlessly in the darkness. 
Conway put out his hand and touched 
Alethea’s face. He let his fingers 
linger there a moment. “I wasn’t sure 
it was you,” he murmured, frivolously. 

“Hush,” whispered Alethea. <A 
voice from beyond reached them: 
“See if the front door’s fastened, Flor- 
ence. The idea of leaving the fire 
here ; we might be burned in our beds !” 

The light of a candle, held unstead- 
ily, wavered into view. It was coming 
through the dining room, toward the 
kitchen! 

“Here!” breathed Alethea. Her 
fingers swiftly unbolted the cellar door 
and drew him blindly after her down 
the cellar stairs over toward the coal 
bin. They were none too soon, as the 
words of Mrs Meyers showed. 

“The cellar door open—such care- 
lessness I never ‘saw! The house 
might be full of thieves and robbers, 
and probably is. You may say what 
you please, Florrie, I know I heard 
breathing.” 

“Mother, don’t go down there!” 
pleaded a weary voice, the voice of 
Florrie. “I wish you’d come upstairs 
and let me go to sleep.” 

“Florence Meyers, hold your tongue! 
You will go where I do.” A heavy 
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step on the creaking wooden stairs was 
heralded by the light of the candle, 
which finally brought into the view of 
those crouching back in the darkness, a 
weird and ferocious figure of strange 
shape, clad in a long and woolly gown. 
The features of Mrs Meyers were at 
no time melting, but they had now 
an extraordinarily pronounced appear- 
ance, her Roman nose and double chin 
being framed by two little gray wisps 
of braided hair fastened neatly at the 
ends, at either side of her head, instead 
of the high roll with which it was 
usually topped. 


Conway’s arm drew Alethea further 
back inte the shadow of the coal bin 
in the face of the advancing light. 
There was a ludicrously poignant 
moment. Another six inches— 

There was a pause. Then the candle 
light wavered backward and the creak- 
ing step receded with it. A moment 
more—the door closed, and the bolt 
was shot into place at the head of the 
cellar stairs. “If there’s anybody down 
there they can stay there,” proclaimed 
the voice of Mrs Meyers. 


(To be Continued) 


Good Housekeeping Toasts 
IV—TO THE UNKNOWN MANY 
By §. E. Kiser 


I raise no glass to the man whose fame 
Has spread from coast to coast, 
Whose talents have served to place his 
name 
With those men honor most. 


My toast is not for the lady fair 
Whose grace and charming ways 

Have set men marveling everywhere 
And won her kingly praise. 


I raise no glass to the hero who 
Has won deserved applause, 

Who has done as the brave alone may do 
In a daring, righteous cause. 


I drink no health to the one whose voice 
Mankind shall ne’er forget, 
Whose genius has made the world rejoice 


And left it in her debt, 


I raise my glass to the silent horde 
Spread o’er the world’s expanse, 
To the unknown many who might have 
soared, 
But never had a chance. 


The Red and the Blue 


By H. Hocesoom 


A little girl in blue one day 
Came with a plaintive moan; 

She grieved because the girl in red 
Had “throwed at her a stone.” 


With camphor and with arnica 
I tried to heal the smart, 

But could not find it, for alas, 
The bruise was in her heart. 


So, little girls in red, don’t throw, 
For even if you miss 

You always hurt; yet if you should 
Just cure it with a kiss, 
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IREPLACES are a 

conspicuous part of 

the rooms pictured 
this month. The return to the large, 
old-fashioned fireplaces is one of the 
distinguishing features of recent house- 
construction, not alone summer cot- 
tages and country houses, but large city 
and suburban dwellings. The value of 
the hearth, the fireside, is felt anew, 
from the social and spiritual point of 
view. Its influence, when appreciated 
and used, is probably greater than 
many people have been wont to realize. 
If not appreciated and used it falls 
into a fad, and an expensive one it is. 
It may be added, in view of the grow- 
ing cost of coal, the money expenditure 
is balanced in part by economical 
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spring and autumn hearth fires. The 
immense value of the fireplace as a 
ventilator must not be forgotten. 

Of the four rooms with fireplaces 
pictured herewith, two are compara- 
tively inexpensive, those on Page 47. 
The native stone is sometimes used for 
fireplaces in all-the-year-around dwell- 
ings. Notice the antique lanterns on 
either side of the fireplace on this page, 
strongly suggestive of hand work and 
the spirit of arts and crafts. It is a 
richly furnished bedroom shown on 
Page 48, the walls hung with draperies. 

Readers are cordially invited to sub- 
mit photographs of house interiors and 
exteriors for the sake of the inter- 
change and of the good prices which 
prevail. 
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A great fireplace and its ingle nook 
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Two generous and attractive fireplaces are shown on this page in the partic- 
ularly cheery, well-lighted rooms of which they are a part. The conjunction 
of windows with fireplaces is noticeable. 
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A living room notable for vistas, and a broad stair-landing with a cozy seat 
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i A handsome new bedroom, with the bed in an alcove 
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HE very attractive one- 
story cottage here pic- 
tured was built at an 

actual cost of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, all told, and 
this modest sum could be 
reduced with study and 
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some minor changes. The 
design reveals the possibil- 
ities of low cost and beauty 
if conventional lines be 
forgotten and the architect 
possess originality and 
taste. The cottage, it is 
hardly necessary to add, is 
an all-the-year-round dwelling, suitable 
for any latitude or climate. 

The following specifications were 
furnished by the architect, J. W. 
Bagley of Santa Barbara, California: 
The outside finish is of rough cast 
plaster, treated with a coating of ceriate 


of lime and beef suet, cream color. 
The woodwork is painted a dark brown, 
the roof shingles are stained a golden 
brown. The inside finish is of Oregon 
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Floor plan of the $1500 cottage 


pine, natural finish. The rooms are 
wired for electric lights. The fire- 
places are built with selected common 
red brick with red mortar joints; there 
are Oregon pine mantels. 

Space is utilized to the utmost in 
the convenient floor plan, even a bath- 
room being included. The end win- 
dow, shown in the picture, contains a 
roomy window seat. There are two 
large closets with shelves. 
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A Charming Little Home Costing $1500 ’ 
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(Many a little girl and boy of old New England, seated before the great open fireplace on a winter's night, 
has listened with awed interest to the ancient song of The Red Fox, sung by mother or grandmother. 
Can any of our readers give us the history of the song?] 


The fox looked out one still, clear night, He went till he came to the farmer’s 
When the wind blew soft and the snow gate 

fell light. Where had had been both early and late, 
“And now,” said he, “if I can steer right, And there he did both tremble and quake 
If I can get out of town, O, For fear of the yelping hounds, O. 
If I can get out of town, O.” For fear of the yelping hounds, O. 


* And there he did both tremble and quake * 
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THE RED FOX 


‘* Saying, ‘Ducks and geese be not afraid’’’ 


He went into the farmer’s yard, He caught the old gray goose by her 
Saying, “Ducks and geese be not neck, 

afraid, And then he-swung her on his back. 
The best of you shall oint my beard, Her breast stuck out like a miller’s sack, 
Tf I can get out of town, O, And her legs hung dangling down, O, 
If I can get out of town, O.” Her legs hung dangling down, O. 


** And then he swung her on his back"’ 
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‘* And they pick-ed her bones so clean, O”’ 


The old woman she jumped out of The old man he went unto the hill 


bed And sounded his horn both loud and 
And out of the window stuck her head, shrill. 


Saying, “Husband, husband, the gray 
goose is dead, 

And the red fox has come to town, O, 

The red fox has come to town, O!” 


“Aye, aye,” said the fox, “there is more 
music still, 

But I have got out of town, O, 

But I have got out of town, O!” 


He carried the old gray goose to his den, 

Where he had young ones nine or ten. 

The fox and his wife they made no great strife, 

But they ate up the gray goose without fork or knife. 
And they pick-ed her bones so clean, O, 

They pick-ed her bones so clean, O. 
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OR table and house decoration in 
winter the housekeeper must make 
plans months ahead if she intends 

to grow the plants. Cuttings or slips 
of the usual window plants like gera- 
niums, heliotropes, begonias and fuch- 
sias, must be started in spring or before 
midsummer in order to make stocky 
plants. Bulbs, which are very satis- 
factory in many ways, must be potted 
in the early fall. At this time of the 
year the only thing that one can do 
is to go to the commercial florist and 
buy such plants as are needed. 

The most satisfactory plants for 
table decoration, all things considered, 
are a few species and varieties of ferns, 
of which the small and dainty pteris 
are the most useful. A plant for this 
purpose must be small and low-grow- 


ing, of a good, green color and capable 
of living without sunshine and with 
little attention. Some plants, like the 


maidenhair fern, absolutely refuse to 
live more than a few weeks in a house. 
Others because of the color of their 
foliage or strong odor of their flowers 
are not adapted for this purpose. 

The best course for the housekeeper, 
oftentimes, is to have her fern dish 
potted by the florist. He will put in 
the right kind of soil and fill it with 
plants best adapted to the purpose. 
Such a dish will last for several months 
without renewing. The best ferns for 
this purpose are Pteris adiantoides, P. 
cretica albo-lineata, P. cretica magni- 
fica, P. serrulata, P. serrulata cris- 
tata, P. tremula, Cyrtomium fal- 
catum, commonly known as the holly 
fern, Davallia stricta, Lastrea opaca, 
Onychium Japonicum and Poly- 
stichum coriaceum. 

Along with the ferns, other plants 
are commonly employed, and with good 
effect. A Cocos or other small palm 
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is often appropriate in the center sur- 
rounded by ferns or other plants. 
Sometimes a small dracena or a pan- 
danus may be used. In place of ferns 
the asparagus plumosus is very delicate, 
graceful and satisfactory. Or a pot of 
marauta may be employed. This has 
a broad green leaf spotted with brown 
and is now used to quite an extent for 
table decoration. 

A jardiniere, silver, porcelain or 
other dish is necessary in which to put 
the dish containing the plants, not 
only for appearance’s sake but to pro- 
tect the table. This precludes the use 
of large pots and likewise large plants. 
Yet it is sometimes possible to use 
specimen plants on special occasions by 
having a hole made in the center leaf 
through which the pot can be lowered 
and set below the table top. By this 
means azaleas in full bloom, large pots 
of tulips or hyacinths or other fine 
specimens may be used with good 
effect. 

For house decoration other than the 
table one must be governed by size 
and temperature of the room and the 
amount of sunshine it receives. The 
waxen-flowered begonias or the beau- 
tiful flaming or variegated Rex varie- 
ties are suitable for windows with a 
northerly exposure or receiving only a 
little direct sunshine, and in a moder- 
ately cool atmosphere, say sixty to 
sixty-five degrees. Geraniums, fuchsias 
and heliotrope delight in more sun 
and warmth. 

Dutch bulbs, such as tulips, hya- 
cinths, narcissi and snowdrops, last 
longest in a cool room out of the sun- 
shine. If this cannot be provided, set 
them in a cool place at night. There 


are many kinds of these, any of which 
are satisfactory. Palms, some ferns 
and rubbers will live and thrive for 
months without sunshine, consequently 
are satisfactory for use in halls and 
many other rooms. <A dracena, pan- 
danus or sauseviera may be used where 
large leaves or much foliage is not 
wanted. The Boston fern, which has 
been highly popular of recent years, 
has been improved upon in the new 
variety, Piersonii, which has much 
broader, thicker leaves that curl up at 
the ends and edges. The tips of the 
fronds as they unfold are light green 
in color, which adds to the striking 
effect. 

A little water when the earth begins 
to dry out, but not enough to keep the 
soil saturated, and an occasional bath 
to wash off the dust, will keep the 
plants alive for months. But ferns do 
not take kindly to the dry atmosphere 
of living rooms and many of them 
refuse to grow at all and die in a few 
days or weeks. The best way is to 
look upon the fern dish for the table 
as a bouquet of somewhat longer 
existence than cut flowers. When the 
plants begin to pine and the leaves 
turn brown and die, the ferns should 
be sent back to the greenhouse and the 
dish refilled. 

A light soil composed largely of leaf 
mold and woods earth is best for 
nearly all ferns. Do not water so 
much that the soil is always saturated 
or it will sour and the plants cease 
to thrive. The true plant lover will 
soon learn, however, the proper care of 
each specimen, and will so handle it 
that it will increase in beauty and be 
a source of much pleasure, 


Life’s Trinity 


By Georce BirpsEYE 


The head that thinks, the heart that feels, 

The hand that does the work,—these three, 
Tn all that to our lives appeals, 

Comprise a blessed trinity. 
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Emergency Stories 


Selected from Our One Thousand Dollar Contest 


[These are literally true stories 


the names and dates being in possession of the Editor. They are speci- 


imens of the shorter stories which will appear from the Contest. Longer stories of keen interest and 
large importance will be published in succeeding issues. We hope to announce the awards next month.] 


Molly’s Burglar 
The Story as Told by Molly to a Friend 
By Cuariorre SEpGwick 


66 O you want to hear about my 
burglar? Well, it happened— 
he happened—while I was visit- 

ing my grandfather and grandmother in 

Chester, last winter. 

“Grandfather Page’s house is pretty 
far out on Chester road, and pretty far 
back from the street. You know the 
place, Katherine—an old colonial house, 
bisected by big halls on both floors. My 
grandparents’ bedroom is on the first 
floor, back of the library, and the one I 
always have is right over it. They are 
both very feeble, my grandfather and 
grandmother, and there is something 
alarming the matter with grandmother’s 
heart. A shock would probably kill her. 

“One night I came in rather late from 
a party. I had most of my jewels on— 
the string of pearls grandfather had 
given me at Christmas, a pearl bracelet 
and some pins and rings. Usually I 

lock everything up care- 
fully before I go to bed, 
but this night I was so 
sleepy that I just dumped 
things on the dressing 
table, tore my clothes off 
and tumbled into bed. I 
left my purse on the 
dressing table, too, and T 
had cashed a good-sized 
check that very day. 

“I went right to sleep, 
but I couldn’t have slept 
very long, IT think, when 
I awoke, feeling chilly. 
I sat up and reached for 
the down quilt, at the 


foot of the bed, and just then somebody 
stumbled over my slippers. 

“T called softly, ‘Who is it? and in a 
second a hand was on my chest, forcing 
me down upon the pillow, and a chloro- 
form sponge was being pressed down 
over my mouth and nose. 

“T kept my wits, somehow. My first 
thought was that I must not scream and 
scare grandmother; my second, that I 
didn’t want to die. So I struggled— 
fought like a wild thing. I kicked that 
man. I tore his mask off and clawed 
his face. Twice I forced the sponge off 
and caught my breath; but the third 
time I gave up—I was getting weak. 
So I just said my prayers and went off. 

“T don’t know how long it was before 
I came back to consciousness, feeling 
deadly sick and faint. My one longing 
was to drop off again, but I had the sense 
to know that I ought to see if that 
fiend had done any harm to my grand- 
father and grandmother. So I dragged 
myself out of bed and started for the 
stairs. In the hall I went off again. 
fortunately, near an open 
window. The doctor said 
afterward that that win- 
dow saved my life. The 
cold air revived me, and 
by holding to the balus- 
trade, I managed to get 
downstairs. I opened my 
grandfather’s door and 
tried to speak calmly so 
as not to shock grand- 
mother. 

the matter, 
Molly? my grandfather 
asked. ‘What are you 
prowling around at this 
time of night for? 
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“T said that there had been a burglar 
in the house; that he had chloroformed 
me, and that I had come down to see 
if they were all right. 

“‘Nonsense!’ my grandfather 
sternly. ‘You are dreaming, child. 
back to bed.’ 

“*You just light the light and see!’ 
I wailed, and something in my voice 
must have convinced grandfather, for 
he sprang out of bed and made a light. 

’ face was all burned with chloro- 
form, and the ends of my fingers were 
all bloody. I had scratched that man 
pretty thoroughly, and it’s always been 
a comfort to me, 

“Grandfather gave me brandy, rang 
for servants, and had me carried off to 
bed, and had the doctor there in no 
time. I was sick for two or three weeks, 
but that was better than being dead. 
And the doctor said that I had probably 
saved grandmother’s life by not scream- 


ing. 

“The queer thing is, they never got 
the man, or even a trace of him. He 
had got into my room by crawling up 
the heavy vines. We suppose that he 
got out the same way, and in a hurry, 
fearing that the noise of the struggle 
might have aroused somebody. And he 
never took one single thing!” 


My Concert Waist 
By Atice Porter 

WAS soprano in the Lotus glee club. 

My home was in Boston, but our con- 

cert engagements called us constantly 
to cities all over the east. In our com- 
pany was George Devoll, now a famous 
opera singer in England, Fay Davis, 
the reader, who has also won fame in 
London as an actress, 

One evening we were to sing in the 
suburban city of Newton. That after- 
noon I had an engagement and had 
barely time to rush home to pack my 
stage wardrobe, which consisted of a 
white satin gown trimmed with spangled 
tulle, and white shoes and stockings. 
Into the dress suit case went also a 
plump, well-filled pincushion, which my 
mother had christened “a traveling com- 
panion.” My sister accompanied me, 
and half an hour later we were in the 
dressing room of the theater. Imagine 
our consternation when I opened the suit 
ease and found it held nothing but the 
satin skirt, my shoes and stockings, a 
yard or two of tulle which was used to 
drape my waist, and the fat pincushion. 


The bodice of the gown had been left 
in my Boston home. 

I was nearly frantic. There had been 
a big sale of tickets for the concert, and 
in half an hour the curtain would go up 
on a soprano-less glee club. Nobody 
could “fake” an evening gown from a 
cotton shirt waist and a satin skirt! As 
my wits fled, my sister’s came to the 
rescue. She dashed to the dressing 
rooms where the rest of our company 
were, to tell them the predicament. 
“Gentlemen,” she cried, “I want all the 
white silk handkerchiefs in the crowd!” 
They pulled them hastily from the 
bosoms of dress suit shirts and pockets. 
She came back with four of them. 

“What are you going to do with 
these?” I asked. I was almost in hys- 
terics. 

“Tm going to make you a waist,” she 
answered calmly. 

Fortunately I am a tiny person and 
the handkerchiefs were large. My sister 
draped one on my back as half a bodice, 
the other in front, tucking them in 
cleverly about the neck to secure a decol- 
lete effect. Two other handkerchiefs 
did duty as sleeves, and over all went a 
swathing of spangled tulle, some of it 
hastily snipped from the skirt; it hid 
pinned seams, however, and a queer fit. 
At the depot Mr Devoll went dashing 
down the street in quest of a florist’s 
store. He found one, for presently he 
returned with a bunch of chrysanthe- 
mums big enough to hide the strange- 
ness of my waist line. I got through 
the concert, somehow, although I felt an 
outburst of cold perspiration every time 
T saw an opera glass leveled at the stage. 

The worst ordeal came later when we 


“were tendered a reception, and I found 


myself in the center of a crowd of finely 
dressed women. Greatly to the credit of 
the fat pincushion and the deft fingers 
of my sister was a whispered remark I 
overheard: “What a pretty little frock 
that soprano has on.” My spirits went 
up to high C after that, and I became 
almost hystericky from relief. 


No Use for Boys 
By G. B. 
Dainty Dorothy wished, as she flung back 
her curls 
(But such wishes are most of them 
follies), 
That - ape of the boys could be turned 


girls 
And ‘the a half turned into dollies. 
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The Fanning of a Spark 
By A STepMorHEr 


care of a “seemingly deficient 
child” devolved upon me when he 
was three years old. Up to that 
time he had not been taught even the 
most elemental points in the care of his 
body or personal cleanliness. He would 
sit for hours silent and motionless, not 
so much from imbecility as from mental 
indolence, apparently. 
first effort was to arouse the brain. 
He “needed to be talked to,” one observ- 
ing old lady said. I talked to him; told 
him incidents; called his attention to 
anything likely to interest him, and at 
last decided it was a case of pre-natal 
influence which could eventually be 
overcome by patient and persistent 
effort. 

As he grew he seemed to be wholly 
devoid of moral perception, absolutely 
ignorant of the difference between right 
and wrong. He had no desire to be bad, 
fortunately, but if he had had such 
tendencies, he had no restraining con- 
science. Lacking this there was danger 
of his leaning too heavily on my dictum, 
and leaving all responsibility on my 
authority. Hence, there was need of 
guarding myself as closely as I watched 
him, and I was especially careful never 
to give an express command, but in all 
cases to say, “Think a bit, would it be 
best to do this way?’ This I did to 
develop a power to judge of the relation 
of cause to effect. 

When he went to school I ied my 
invariable rule never to criticise a 
teacher in a child’s presence, and when 
he complained, as he sometimes did— 
though I was overjoyed to see that he 
thought enough to care—I would say, 
“Your teacher never means to be unjust, 
and is mistaken perhaps.” He grew to 
be reasonable in that way. 

Once I observed him sitting quiet and 
growing alarmingly pale. I waited to 
learn the cause. He was a nervous child 
and sympathy or questions would often 
make him sick when otherwise he would 
have been quite well. So I always 
waited, but without his cognizance 
watched him very closely. Suddenly he 
said, “Do you think it fair for teacher 
to mark me a dead failure in arithmetic 
when every example gave a correct 
answer?” 

“No,” I replied, “but do you think 
really intended to be un- 
air 


He answered promptly, “No, I don’t 
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So do I,” I said. “Now let’s try to 
think it out.” 

So he told me this, “I did every 
example and got the right answers, but 
I did them by your method and because 
the class used a different method she 
marked me a failure.” 

Instantly I got my clew and suggested 
to him how the mistake might have 
occurred. He was so reasonable he ac- 
quiesced at once, and when I said, “T’ll 
explain to your teacher,” he was per- 
fectly satisfied. The result was the 
teacher saw it as we did, was convinced 
of her mistake and paid him a high com- 
pliment. . 

In his school I kept him back one 
year in the intermediate department, 
and after he went into the grammar 
school was also able to duplicate a year 
in one of the rooms, but I did not do 
this without his consent. 

I said, “I'd rather you should stay 
back a year if you are willing, but I 
know how attractive promotion looks to 
you boys, and I won’t insist.” He stayed 
back, and one night after consulting me 
concerning a puzzling problem in his 
arithmetic, he closed his book, saying, “I 
think I can safely say I understand 
every example as far as I have gone, and 
now I’m glad I duplicated this year.” 

Not being familiar with the then cur- 
rent method of “doing examples,” I had 
no temptation to do the work for him. 
I could only point out the principle; 
and he, grasping that, could apply his 
own method. Thus it happened that at 
final examinations he ranked No 1 
in his room and came to me in won- 
dering amazement, saying: “I don’t 
understand it! I’ve never ranked higher 
than fourth in my class during the term, 
there being three pupils who always 
stood higher than I, yet now in final 
examinations I get ahead of those three.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you now see the 
advantage of my constantly ‘dinging’ 
at you to think.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess that’s the 
explanation.” And it was. Had he 
been what we call a “bright boy” I nat- 
urally should have trusted to his native 
intelligence as most people do, but real- 
izing his mental needs, I struggled 


toward the development of dormant fac- 
ulties. 

When the time came for him to go 
into “the master’s room,” finding myself 
unwilling to subject him to the influ- — 
ence of a man whose moral character did 
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not command my respect, I moved out 
of the district, and he passed to associ- 
ation with a noble man who advanced 
him rapidly, and finally advised him 
to “jump a year” and enter the high 
school. This he did, ranking fourth in a 
class of seventy. Yet he was what is 
usually called a dull boy, and but for 
careful development would probably 
have been actually what many called him 
—imbecile. He was not, in any sense, 
bright, active or quick-witted. Neither 
was he fond of books. 

In his earlier childhood I spent hours 
playing hide-the-thimble, or toss and 
catch, with him, because when looking 
for any lost article he seemed absolutely 
incapable of judging what might be a 
possible place for it, but drifted about 
vaguely and gazed at the ceiling for 
what was probably on the floor. I shed 
tears of joy the first time I ever saw him 
play with playthings. He was then 
eight years old and was led into it by 
an older boy, but he was really playing. 
He seemed to lack the power of imagi- 
nation which made toys interesting. 
He’d get his toys out when told to do 
so, but no play was spontaneous. There- 
fore, I have said, I played with him, and 
believing that “catching” was one of the 
best ways to develop a quick eye and 
promptly responsive muscles, I played 
toss and catch with him. 

Such was his habit of silence that he 
once said to me, “I wish I had the ‘gift 
of gab.” Then I told him to cultivate 
it, and told him how. His success may 
be guessed when I say that in a western 
town, before he was twenty-one he 
figured as “the boy preacher” in a 
denomination famed for rejecting writ- 
ten sermons, 

But the one thing I like best to re- 
member, now that he has “passed on,” is 
this. When past thirty, he said to me 
in the presence of others, “I can never 
thank you enough for not a'lowing me 
to carry my hands in my pockets.” His 
mature judgment approved my seeming 
intolerance and his manly, voluntary 
avowal was a source of great pride and 
gratification to me. My “non compos” 
boy was now a man and one friend who 
knew him from the first said, “You'll 
never call your life a failure when you 
look at that boy.” 


In the church’s fie!d of battle, 
In the bivouae of life, 
You will find the average Christian 
Represented by his wife. 
Rev Dr O. P. Gifford. 
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By the Light of Faith 
By Irma M. 


begin with, the waitress was sick 
in bed and Mrs Brown had six peo- 
ple invited for a formal dinner. It 
was about 10 o’clock on the morning of 
the dinner day when the waitress re- 
tired, and Mrs Brown immediately 
bkethought her of the colored girl who 
acted as occasional laundress. The girl 
had never waited upon the table, but 
Mrs Brown undertook to teach her, and 
toiled diligently all day making her 
serve imaginary meals over and over 
until she was almost perfect. All the 
plates for the different courses were laid 
out in the pantry and Betty was made to 
repeat, pointing at each pile in turn, its 
respective use. “Dis fer de soup—dis 
fer de fish,” ete. 

It was five minutes of 8, and every 
guest was assembled in the parlor—all 
indulging in the spiritless conversation 
which is used as a makeshift to fill up 
the time before the announcement of 
dinner, when Mrs Brown was startled 
by hearing a subdued, “Whist, whist!” 
coming from behind the portiere. Upon 
investigation she discovered the cook. 
“Plaze, mum,” said that individual, 
“Betty’s in the panthry, doubled up wid 
pain.” 

Sweet news upon the brink of a din- 
ner. Mrs Brown hurried out—there 
stood Betty in the midst of her piles of 
plates, immaculately dressed, and rock- 
ing backward and forward with her 
hands up to her face. 

“Oh, Miss Brown,” she wailed, “I’se 
gwine die. I’se got de misery in mer 
back an’ one in mer stomach.” 

“Where is it? Where do you feel 
pain? What sort of pain is it?” 

“Rightcher in mer back, an’ rightcher 
in mer stomach. Hits jes’ a misery 
pain.” 

Mrs Brown did not know what to do; 
six guests waiting, dinner dished and 
spoiling if it did not go on at once, a 
cook enraged if her dinner was not 
served at the right moment, and Betty 
with a “misery!” Suddenly Mrs Brown 
had a flash of inspiration. She knew 
darkies to be impressionable and she 
thought she would try to cure Betty by 
the hypnotic method. It was ridiculous, 
but it was her last resort, as she knew 
Betty would not take medicine, having a 
deep distrust of “night-doctor’s mix- 
chers.” 

“Betty,” she said, “I know all about 
the treatment of miseries, especially in 
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the back and stomach, and I am going 
to cure you in ten minutes. Do you 
think after that you can wait on the 
table?” 

“Oh yaas’m—if, yer kin cure me.” 

“Very well. You must do exactly as 
I tell you. First of all eat this cracker 
very, very slowly, chewing it thoroughly 
before you swallow. Now show me the 
exact place in your back where the pain 
is—I’ll put my right hand there. Now 
the exact place on your stomach—l’ll 
put my left hand there. Now let me 
bend you easily back and forth while 
you eat the cracker.” 

For five minutes, Mrs Brown bent 
Betty, munching her cracker, back and 
forth. Then she varied the treatment 
by massaging her between the shoulders. 

“Betty,” she said. “Aren’t you all 
right now?” 

““Mos’.” At the end of the second 
five minutes Mrs Brown released her 
patient. “There, Betty, you are cured.” 

“I sho’ is. I feels fine. Huccome 
you knows so much ’bout folks’ feelin’s, 
Miss Brown? You go in—TI serve de 
dinner now.” 

A perfect dinner, faultlessly served by 
an assiduous waitress, was the result of 
Mrs Brown’s scientific labors, and Betty 
still retains her private opinions of her 
mistress’ miracle working, and has been 
heard to remark to her friends: “Miss 
Brown is sho’ one fine doctor. She kin 
cure yer widout no med’cine.” 


A Young Wife’s Despair 
By X 
WAS a very young bride and a very 


unhappy one. My husband was as 
as most men, much better than 
many, but I had set my ideal too high, 
and was in despair because he fell short 
of it, never realizing that I, myself, was 
anything but a perfect being. I had 
never had a brother to take the conceit 
out of me, and had been greatly spoiled 
by flattery; I can see it all now. 

I had been told before my rather hasty 
marriage, by well meaning friends, that 
my fiance was a little too fond of a 
social glass, but, like many another 
prospective bride, paid no attention to 
the story, so when my husband came 
home one day to a belated dinner, show- 
ing unmistakable signs, even to my 
unaccustomed eyes, of having imbibed 
too freely, I felt as though I never could 
face my friends again. The unutterable 
feeling of shame which overwhelmed me 


cannot be understood by anyone who has 
not experienced the like herself. 

He was not really drunk, but oh! so 
very silly, and I soon rose from my 
untouched dinner in a frenzy of rage, 
shame and despair. I went to the man- 
tel, and my eyes feil on a package of 
strychz.ine powders we had lately bought 
with which to poison rats, Like a flash 
came the temptation to end it all. Life 
with a drunkard or the disgrace of a 
divorce court was before me, and the 
sneering “I told you so” of certain of 
my friends seemed already ringing in 
my ears. This bitter thought spurred 
me on and I quickly swallowed the ter- 
rible dose, and showed my husband the 
empty paper. 

“This is better than to live with a 
drunkard,” I said, and he was sobered as 
by a shock of electricity. 

He made me swallow raw eggs and 
warm water to induce vomiting, and 
much to my disgust had my mother 
there in no time, to stay with me while 
he went for a doctor. At this I begged 
off; what use, I urged, when I had 
already thrown the poison up and felt 
perfectly well? Much against their 
better judgment, the trip was postponed. 
For my own part I was mightily 
ashamed of what I had so hastily done 
and wished to avoid the scandal my 
action would cause, if known. I knew 
nothing of the action of the deadly drug 
I had taken, and my mother and hus- 
band were deluded by my manner into 
thinking I was deceiving them about 
having taken it at all, giving me credit 
for better sense than I deserved. 

As the afternoon wore on I became 
stiff in my joints and could move only 
with difficulty. To hide this, I sat down 
and essayed to knit, but my fingers 
refused to do my bidding. A friend 
drove in and I managed to reach the 
gate, but when I rose from my chair I 
seemed weighted down by tons, and 
every step was taken with the greatest 
difficulty as my knees seemed clamped 
as in a vise. My friend remarked that 
I looked bad and soon drove on. By 
almost superhuman effort I walked into 
the house; my jaws seemed almost im- 
movable, so that it was very hard to 
speak distinctly. I said I guessed I 
would lie down. My mother knew then 
that I was really sick, and told my hus- 
band to make haste and get the doctor. 
He had scarcely got out of the lane when 
the first spasm threw me backward, and 
mother’s screams soon filled the house 
with curious and sympathetic neighbors, 
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whose well meant efforts to help brought 
still keener suffering to my convulsed 
limbs. 

If I had a thousand pens I could not 
express the suffering of the succeeding 
night. The spasms followed one another 
rapidly, and each one was worse than its 
predecessor. I wish I could: portray 
what one was like, but language fails 
me. Imagine every nerve stretched as 
on a rack to its utmost limit; imagine 
your breath being literally pumped from 
you (for so it seemed); imagine an 
unconquerable desire to voice your 
sufferings in a cry and no sound possible 
but a sort of inarticulate moan; and 
then see if you can find it in your heart 
to lay out the dreadful stuff for even a 
rat, let alone some child’s beloved and 
loving dog. 

All about me thought me unconscious, 
but I was never more alert in my life. 
It was a horrible nightmare. While in 
a convulsion, I prayed for death to end 
my sufferings, but when I came out of 
one I would determine not to die until 
the doctor came. To this will power I 
believe I owe my life. The doctor said 
he didn’t see what else saved me. He 


‘gave me a large dose of belladonna and 


chloroform during the spasms. I was 
very near unto death, and those around 
me thought that I was dead more than 
once. 

My impression was that of being half 
way across a river. The water was all 
around me but I was not afraid in the 
least. I seemed to be gently floating 
across and pain was over. Each time, 
however, as soon as I was midway, I felt 
myself drawn back almost against what 
will I had left, I did so want to see what 
was on the opposite shore. I could just 
make out the bank, but it was all veiled 
with mist which seemed to be melting 
before me just as they drew me back the 
last time. 

Then I lost my own personality and 
was the Empress Eugenie, on board a 
ship, and one seeming to be in command 
came to me, saying, “Be of good cheer, 
your son, the prince, still lives, but is 
held in captivity, yet you shall see him 
with mortal eyes.” This impression was 
so very plain, I wanted to write the mes- 
sage to the poor mother, but the doctor 
said it was only an hallucination, caused 
by the drugs I had taken. 

Although I had apparently escaped 
the penalty for my hasty, inexcusable 
crime, I suffered bitterly for months 
from fear, not so much of death itself 
as of physical suffering. My nerves 
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were uustrung, and I was afraid to take 
medicine of any kind. I became almost 
a mental and physical wreck; I felt that 
my sin was beyond pardon, and found 
little to comfort me in the Bible. 1 
read Shakespeare a good bit, as that 
seemed to suit my every mood, and one 
day the words of Julius Caesar brought 
a much needed lesson where he says to 
Calphurnia : 


“Cowards die many times before their 
deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but 


once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come.” 


This passage acted like a tonic to my 
overwrought nerves and I began to 
“pick up” from that hour. I soon lost 
the feeling of horror and have enjoyed 
many happy, healthy years. I do not 
know why I have felt impelled to write 
this, but if it helps some sister to resist 
the <n, mania I shall be very 

u 


Playing Hostess 
By Buiancue TrRENNOoR HEATH 


When Maggie takes her Thursday out, 
I have a lot of fun, 
And up and down I fly about . 
Til. everything is done! 
Because we say that on that day 
The house belongs to me, 
I ask—it’s such a lovely play!— 
My pa and ma to tea. 


“Now, ma’am,” I say, “don’t let me make 
Your cup of tea too sweet; 

And, doctor, take a piece of cake, 
It’s from a new receipt.” 

Then pa replies, “My dear Miss Brown, 
Your cake is always nice; 

You make the very best in town— 
Tl have another slice!” 


Then mamma asks what luck I had 
With my last raspberry jam, 

And papa says he should be glad 
To try my cold boiled ham. 

And then I pass the cups about— 
It’s such a lovely play!— 

If only Maggie’s Thursday out 
Came every single day! 


% 


¥ Who among our readers are “doing 
their own housework”? There are bills 
of goodly denominations—bank notes, 
silver certificates, greenbacks—awaiting 
those that write and tell us their expe- 
rience in helpful ways. How do you 
arrange the work so as to have the largest 
amount of spare time for rest and 
recreation? How much do you save, in 
money, by doing the work yourself? 
Does the labor affect your health, favor- 
ably or otherwise? Have you dismissed 
a servant and found your health im- 
proved? What methods of your own 
have you introduced in the different 
parts of the work? If any, describe 
them. How about stoves and fuel? 
These are but a few of the questions our 
friends can answer, if they will, and it 
will repay them handsomely to tell their 
stories in a plain, frank way. Do not 
hesitate to write on account of the lack 
of literary experience ; we want the facts, 
from the real workers. 


¥ A dentist advised a friend of mine 
who has very sensitive teeth, to eat with 
the greatest of care for twenty-four 
hours before keeping an appointment for 
teeth-filling. Candy and fruit were 
prohibited, also anything particularly 
ecid. By following his instructions she 
found the hours spent in the “agony 
chair” less agonizing. Mrs F. B. © 


¥ TI was in a house the other day where 
a particularly handsome rug in an upper 
hall attracted my attention. It was an 
old-fashioned house, and the hall was 
only a trifle over three yards long, and 


but little more than a yard wide. The 
floor was of common pine, but had been 
painted dark red, which, with a coat of 
varnish, had given it an attractive 
appearance. The rug mentioned was 
about two yards and three-quarters long 
and a yard wide, and had the appear- 
ance of being quite an expensive rug. 
When asked the cost, my friend, to my 
astonishment, informed me that she 
had paid less than three dollars for it. 


“It was made out of old carpet,” 
she said. “Ingrain, brussels, tapestry— 
everything but velvet, can be utilized. 
There are concerns which will send for 
your old carpets and make rugs out of 
them. I think it takes about six square 
yards of carpet to make one square yard 
of rug.” The hall which I have de- 
scribed extended out on the right to 
meet the stairs, for about a yard more; 
this space was covered by another rug a 
yard long and a little less in width. The 
rugs are the same on both sides and look 
like nice Smyrna rugs. With sufficient 
material they may be made large enough 
to cover a room; and with a border sev- 
eral inches deep all around they are as 
handsome as an expensive carpet, and 
far more durable. Helen M. Richard- 
son, 


* The drawstrings in the bottom of 
my little boy’s blouses used to be a 
constant annoyance to me. They were 
forever pulling out in the wash, or one 
end would slip in, or they would not stay 
tied. One end was often hanging down 
in sight. Next I put elastic tape in 
each blouse. This was an expensive 
system to install and needed frequent 
renewing. Finally a mother of seven 
boys told me that she always finished a 
blouse with a narrow belt which is 
turned up inside before buttoning. I 
have used her method ever since with 
much satisfaction. G. L. M. 


¥ That the white of a freshly laid egg 
cannot be beaten stiff is so generally 
accepted a fireside tradition, that a pop- 
ular writer on cookery says, “Do not 
use an egg till it has been laid ten 
hours, as the white does not become set 
or thick till then, and cannot be beaten 
stiff.” But one morning, a pupil of 
mine, while dressing a hen that had been 
killed only half an hour, took from her 
an egg that would have been laid during 
the day. The sight of that egg recalled 
the legend, and being in an experimental 
mood, I broke it, turned the white into 
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a large cup, took a Dover beater and 
commenced operations. My surprise can 
scarcely be imagined when, in a few 
minutes, the white became beautifully 
stiff and remained so until used. I have 
never repeated the experiment, but since 
then, when selecting eggs for beating, 
I have not cared to know whether they 
had been laid ten hours or ten minutes, 
and have never had any difficulty in 
beating them stiff. E. P. E. 


harmless and rather beneficial 
method which I have tried for making 
the eyes bright for some special occa- 
sion, or for resting them when overtired 
from reading or fancywork, is recom- 
mended by a former beauty doctor. 
Moisten small bits of absorbent cotton 
or pieces of soft old linen with witch 
hazel, and, placing them over the closed 
eyelids, lie perfectly still in a darkened 
room for about half an hour, thinking 
of nothing in the world but the beau- 
tiful rest that is being taken. Mary 
Taylor-Ross. 


A bachelor maid, who has only one 
long narrow chamber for a sleeping and 
living room was ambitious to own a long 
mirror. A swinging cheval glass was 
out of the question; it was too expensive, 
besides there was no space for such a 
luxury. She purchased a length of good 
clear mirror glass at a furniture fac- 
tory, which cost four dollars. Another 
dollar was paid to a carpenter to insert 
it in her closet door. The wood was 
white enamel, so picture molding that 
matched exactly went on as a frame, and 
she had a full-length mirror. It was 
an ornament to the little room, as well 
as suggesting space which does not 
exist. C. 


¥ For the little boy whose blouse is 
trimmed with brass buttons, and for the 
girl who uses them on her shirt waists, a 
“button board” like the ones used by the 
cadets at West Point will be found very 
useful when the buttons require polish- 


| 


ing. The beauty of brass buttons is in 
keeping them untarnished, but without 
the button board, anything that is used to 
brighten them is apt to soil the garment; 
removing them from time to time and 
then sewing them in place again after 
they have been polished is not practica- 
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ble, so the soldiers use a button board 
like the one shewn in the illustration. 
It is made from a piece of thin board, 
about twelve inches long, with a narrow 
beveled opening along the middle, and a 
hole at each end; one being quite a little 
larger than the other, as shown in the 
drawing. The buttons are slipped into 
the larger opening, pushed down the slot 
and left side by side at the narrow end 
of the opening. Three or four buttons 
ean be polished at one time, easily and 
quickly, since they are pushed close to- 
gether in the slot. None of the powder 
can reach the goods beneath, and when 
the buttons are brightened and slipped 
cut of the slot the task is finished. After 
seeing one of these “button boards” in 
the possession of a soldier, a small boy 
immediately made for his own use a copy 
of the original, making it of heavy card- 
board, which answers the purpose quite 
as well as wood. The drawing shows the 
button board with four buttons in the 
slot ready for polishing; this may be 
done with a bit of chamois, or a brush, 
and any good silver polish. Mary Tay- 
lor-Ross. 


¥ Salted almonds are just as delicate 

and more wholesome browned in the oven 

without the addition of butter or olive 

oil, in my opinion. Blanch in the usual 

way, and roast slowly in the oven until 

. golden brown. Then dust with salt. 


Hot water radiators are placed directly 
under my best plant windows, and I 
never had any success with plants until 
I had a wide wooden shelf—wood is a 
poor conductor of heat—placed betore 
each window about a foot above each 
radiator, on which was always placed a 
generous pan of water. Different varie- 
ties of scented geraniums do very well 
on these shelves, also these varieties: 
Beauti Poitevine, S. A. Nutt and White 
Swan. Single petunias, double nastur- 
tiums and pink and white oxalis also do 
very well, but the plant that blossoms the 
most profusely is always my Speciosa 
fuchsia; the bottom heat seems just to 
suit this. Mrs F. W. H. 


¥ I have a trick, original with me, with 
sheets and towels which my husband calls 
“old poverty,” but which only takes a few 
minutes’ time and gives us at least a 
third more wear out of them. When tlhe 
towels get very thin down the middle, as 
they do leng before the sides begin to 
wear at all, I eut each one in two parts, 
and laying the outside edges together 
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stitch a flat seam. Then I cut off the 
thinnest part that was the middie and 
hem or overcast the edges, and behold, a 
new towel! The sheets are treated the 
same way, then when they wear thin 
again they are worn out all over and my 
New Engiand conscience tells me that I 
have got my money’s worth, and what 
is more satisfying than such a thought. 


¥# I always give each of my children a 
large tablespoon of the best olive oil at 
the end of their noon dinner and I be- 
lieve it has improved their health to a 
marked degree. They were pale and 
thin and subject to colds; now, since a 
prominent specialist in children’s dis- 
eases recommended this addition to their 
daily diet, they have become plump and 
rosy and never have a cold. I wish 
other mothers would try it. F. B. 


% An exquisitely neat young woman 
keeps a one-inch stiff bristle brush, such 
as artists use, for brushing the dust from 
between ribbon folds, velvet loops and 
straw braids of her hat. I. G. C 


® A friend of mine living in a smoky 
city helps to keep her house clean by 
straining the air as it is drawn into the 
cold air register or box to be sent up 
through the pipes into the different 
rooms. The register is taken out, a piece 
of cheesecloth a trifle larger than the 
opening is spread over the pipe and the 
register is replaced, its edges holding the 
cheesecloth in place. The particles of 
soot and dust which accumulate on the 
cheesecloth soon prove how much the 
wall paper and furniture have been saved. 


¥ One of our college girls treated several 
of us to a kind of homemade candy, 
which looked and tasted unusually well; 
she called it marshmallow fudge and 
said that it was simply our old friend, 
chocolate fudge, poured over marsh- 
mallows. It did not seem quite so rich 
and sweet as the fudge alone, and several 
of us thought this a great improvement; 
it also looked very attractive, since the 
white of the marshmallews contrasted 
well with the brown of the chocolate. 
She allows a quarter of a pound of 
marshmallows to each cup of sugar, and 
it does no harm if the marshmallows are 
a little stale and dry, since the hot candy 
is sure to soften them. My friend cuts 
the marshmallows into four or five pieces 
and spreads them thickly in a small but- 
tered tin; one about six inches square 
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is very gogd, since this candy is much 
better when thick, as it keeps moist 
longer. To make the fudge she adds five 
tablespoons of thick cream and one 
square of unsweetened chocolate to each 
cup of sugar. She boils this amount five 
minutes, or until a white line appears 
on the side of the dish when stirred, and, 
after it has cooled a little she adds a 
tiny pinch of salt and a teaspoon of 
vanilla, She stirs the fudge unti'™ 
partly cool and then pours it over the 
cut marshmallows, carefully coating each 
piece, then she sets the tin away for 
four or five hours, since it must not be 
cut until the marshmallows have had 
time to harden a little, because if cut 
too soon the marshmallows would be 
very sticky and the squares would not 
keep their shape. My little friend 
always uses cream for her fudge and 
says that the fudge is much better and 
no more expensive than to use milk 
and then add a large piece of butter. 
Frances Barnard. 


¥ While in Italy I knew a count, who 
requested stamps from his friends, not 
rare stamps, but stamps of all kinds and 
as many of them as he could secure. My 
curiosity led me to inquire to what pos- 
sible use he could put them, and this 
is what he told me. Upon receiving 
stamps he arranged them according to 
color, greens in one box, blues by them- 
selves and so on through all the different 
colors. With these stamps he was paper- 
ing his den, using the blues for lakes, 
greens for trees, grass, etc, yellows for 
sun, stars and moon, and so on. Accord- 
ing to his fancy he built and designed. 
This particular room was papered as a 
landscape, but one can readily see that 
the idea affords a large scope for one’s 
imaginative powers. Constance Sidney. 


¥ Someone wrote of a convenient little 
device, a pad or cushion attached to 
the arm of the 
machine. Its use 
certainly is a 
great saving of 
time and tem- 
per, for needles 
and pins have 
an astonishing faculty of getting out 
of sight when left on the table. I find 
a very useful article is a scrap basket 
just high enough to fit under the table 
of the machine, put on the left side. 
Failing a tall scrap basket, a small bas- 
ket, a hag with wire or whalebone run 
in the top to keep it open, will be just 
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as good. Hang it under the machine 
table by a ribbon or tape (a) fastened 
firmly and flat so as to hold the bag just 
half out from under the edge ready to 
catch the scraps. The ribbon does not 
get in the way of the work. If the ma- 
chine table has a leaf, the basket can be 
fastened on the wall near by. 


# In my pantry I have round five-pound 
butter boxes, which, when varnished, 
make neat and convenient receptacles for 
small quantities of rice, tapioca and 
other dry articles. In the shops, similar 
boxes in sets of six are sold for seventy- 
five cents. W. K. 


¥ At a recent club meeting each member 
answered to roll call by giving a tested 
recipe. Lizzie Mowen. 


¥ When following the excellent method 
for renovating clothes described by B. H., 
in the October number of this maga- 
zine, I begin, if the garment be vest, coat, 
jacket or overcoat, by drawing together 
with a needle and strong thread the 
edges of each buttonhole and _ pocket. 
These threads help to hold the clothes in 
the desired shape, save quite a little of 
the energy of the presser and are easily 
removed when they have served their pur- 
pose. I learned this from a tailor’s 
assistant who told me it was one of the 
tricks of the trade. M. E. D. 


¥ The Cycas revoluta, or sago palm, is 
very easy to care for, and will flourish 
under adverse conditions, if it is healthy 
when procured from the florist. Once 
in a while they will be a little freakish 
and refuse to crown, but patience and 
a consistently common sense treatment 
will bring to them a realization of the 
error of their ways. I have had one for 
seven years. When I procured it from 
the florist its stem was short and it had 
perhaps ten leaves; now it stands forty 
inches in hight (measuring from the 
soil), has thirty leaves averaging thirty 
inches in length, giving a diameter of 
about five feet. It was just putting out 
its exquisite, feathery, tender, green 
leaves when I got it, and it came to me 
wrapped in cotton batting that they 
might not be in the least injured, for 
until the leaves have attained their full 
growth, the slightest touch will injure 
them, causing dead spots on the adult 
leaves. After they have “hardened off” 
nothing will hurt them. The second 
year no new leaves appeared bpd ought 
to “crown” once a year) and I ascribed 
it to my ignorance. A local florist 
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brought me some prepared soil and re- 
potted the palm in a larger pot, thinking 
perhaps its surroundings were not con- 
genial. The florist proved a bungler; 
result, two more years and not a new 
leaf. I tended it faithfully, keeping its 
leaves clean with frequent spongings 
and giving it all the water it would 
drink, but no more. At the end of its 
two years of rest its two little brown 
crowns began to develop, then the tiny 
green fronds appeared, and in two 
months I had eighteen full-grown leaves. 
From that time it has grown gloriously, 
crowning every year. During the sum- 
mer it stands on a north veranda, where 
it gets the morning sun. In the winter 
it is relegated to an upper room, heated 
only by a pipe from a hard coal stove in 
the room beneath. It stands by an east 
window, with its leaves tied up, with a 
wide bandage passed around them to keep 
them out of the way. It responds grate- 
fully to a little soot water to keep the 
leaves a healthy color, a fertilizer occa- 
sionally in its growing season, repotting 
every third year (it is now in a twenty- 
inch pot), plenty of water and frequent 
washing. Frances E. Peck. 


¥ My mother’s recipe for cooking hom- 
iny was simple and wholesome. She put 
six quarts of shelled corn into a large 
kettle filled with water on the back of 
the stove where it would simmer slowly 
for six hours. Three tablespoons of 
soda should be added, and as the corn 
swells, keep adding more water. After 
cooking keep it in a large stone crock. 
When preparing it for the table, put 
the desired quantity in a colander and 
wash thoroughly in cold water, then par- 
boil the corn twice, changing the water 
so there will be no trace of soda clinging 
to it. For the last cooking it should be 
seasoned with salt, pepper and butter, 
and milk or bacon drippings according 
to taste. T.C. OC. 


¥ The holidays are considered in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France a time 
for showing especial honor to the elderly 
members of the family, and, although 
the ceremonious hand kissing, bowing 
and speechmaking of foreigners would 
come hard to our undemonstrative 
youngsters, still it would not hurt them 
to be required, in some definite way, to 
express honor openly to grandparents. 
Economical and useful presents put to 
shame our holiday extravagance, and, as 
nearly all gifts represent personal effort 
and handiwork, they develop ingenuity 
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and skill, and, usually, the idea of home 
comfort and adornment is dominant. 
The new year is also made a time for 
remembering the unfortunate, and 
toward old servants there is especial 
generosity. The week following the 
holidays is largely devoted to a round 
of visits to those relatives not in the 
immediate circle, and that custom de- 
cidedly strengthens the bonds of kin- 
ship. We may not have time to carry 
out exactly the same ceremonies, but we 
need to emphasize, in the fine old tra- 
ditions which we hold, the significance 
of them all, that our children may 
develop them further. G. T. S. 


¥ Apropos of the “Discovery” which tells 
us how to can tomatoes for soup, it is a 
great saving of time and labor to cook a 
quantity of navy beans, press through the 
soup strainer and can, ready to heat and 
season for soup. Split peas may be 
canned in the same manner. Mrs 
2. 


¥% A woman whom I know who launders 
linen beautifully starches the shirts, col- 
lars and cuffs in thick, boiled starch, 
rubbing it well in, and hangs them out to 
dry; an hour before ironing, the linen 
is dipped in boiling water that has been 
poured through the strainer containing 
all the odds and ends of fine white soaps. 
This soap water keeps the starch from 
sticking to the iron and adds luster when 
hard pressed. B. 


# When riding on a crowded street car 
my attention was called to a bright little 
girl who, with her papa, was standing 
in the aisle near the mother’s seat. A 
sudden lurch of the car caused the little 
one to lose her balance and she fell 
against a seat. What was my surprise 
to see the father and mother laugh and 
take the matter quite as a joke. The 
feeling of protest was strong within me, 
but I saw the reason for such action 
when the child, after two uncontrollable 
tears trickled down her cheeks, began 
to smile over the mishap herself. It 
was much pleasanter for all concerned 
than a great deal of fussing would have 
been. I had a little girl of my own, 
and had been putting in practice the 
excellent “Discovery” Goon 
ING published last summer concerning 
meeting children always with a smile. 
I had found my baby very responsive 
and had seen the little one’s disposition 
grow sunnier cach day under such treat- 
ment. I determined, after the street car 
episode, to try the making light of 
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bumps and burns and the inevitable 
troubles of childhood. One who has 
never tried it would be surprised at the 
difference it makes. On the other hand, 
I have never known it to fail, when a 
mother screamed and grabbed a baby up 
the second it had fallen, that the child 
did not ery loud enough to be heard a 
block. Crying may be good for a child 
at times, but there are times when one 
does not wish to make an exhibition of 
one’s children’s lung power. M. W. S. 


¥ A most artistic dining room I know of 
is finished in weathered oak. The fol- 
lowing verse, in old English lettering, 
forms part of the ornamental carving 
about the fireplace: 


“Some hae meat that canna eat, : 
And some hae not, that want it. 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 


And so the Lord be thankit.” 
B. P. 


®A famous parfumeur in Paris told 
me to use this method, which I have 
done, and it has proved satisfactory: 
Select the perfume which you like best 
and which you always intend to use— 
for there must be an individuality about 
perfume—saturate tiny pieces of ab- 
sorbent cotton with it and put these 
pieces in every bureau drawer and in 
every box. Even shirt waist boxes and 
hat boxes must receive their cotton balls 
of perfume if you wish always to have 
a dainty odor about you and your be- 
longings. These balls will need to be 
re-saturated about once a month. Linda 
Hull Larned. 


¥ During the illness of a member of my 
family I learned a valuable method for 
making a candle burn all night. Put 
finely powdered salt on the candle until it 
reaches the black part of the wick. In 
this connection it may be well to men- 
tion that if a pinch of salt be added to 
the lamp after filling it with kerosene, a 
brighter flame will result. H. H. M. 


By experiment I found the following 
recipe for cake an: excellent one: 
Cream one cup sugar and one-half cup 
butter, separate the yolks from the 
whites of two eggs, after beating add 
the yolks to the creamed butter and 
sugar, beat this a little, then stir in the 
whites. Now add one-half cup milk, 
stir again, and after adding one and one- 
half cups flour and one heaping teaspoon 
baking powder, beat thoroughly. Sep- 
arate the batter into two parts and to 
one part add one heaping tablespoon of 
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cocoa, wet with a 
nd one-half pound 
chopped raisins. Jo the white part add 
one-half pound English walnut meats 
chopped fine. Put first a spoonful of 
dark and then one of light batter in the 
baking tin till all has been used, and 
bake about forty-five minutes or till a 
splint can be withdrawn without stick- 
ing. Always sprinkle flour over both 
nuts and raisins before putting them 
in the batter. Mrs E. E. Skidmore. 


¥ Being in need of a slumber robe and 
having a chenille portiere that had ceased 
to be a joy, I discovered that I could 
make a most beautiful article by first 
cleansing my curtain, and then cro- 
cheting the raveled out material as 
though it were yarn. By cutting it 
crosswise it could be picked from the 
warp quite easily and made a very fasci- 
nating bit of work to have handy for a 
spare moment. The silky slumber robe 
on my couch is a thing of beauty. Metta. 


grated chocolate o 
little hot water, 


® Iodine was spilled on the front of my 
French gingham gown. Following the 
advice of a friend, I soaked the stain in 
cold water for half an hour, then covered 
it thickly with common soda before send- 


ing it to the wash. It came home with- 


outa stain. It is just as satisfactory for 
white goods. J. K. B. 


¥I have a medicine closet fastened to 
the wall by means of six screws driven 
through the 
back; it is a 
cracker box, 
having a 
hinged cover, 
and can 
purchased for 
five cents, or 
one can use a soap box, nail a board at 
one side, and hinge the door to this 
with bits of leather, cut from the tops 
of old shoes. A small padlock on the 
door makes it secure; at least one cannot 
get into it without the knowledge of 
the housemother. A more ornamental 
affair is made by sandpapering the box, 
giving it a coat of dark stain or paint, 
and then fitting it with a brass padlock 
and small ornamental brass _hinzes, 
which, if they are merely of tin and 
used only for ornament, can be fastened 
in place over the real hinges of leather. 
One or two shelves can be fastened in- 
side, either by nailing the board through 
the sides of the box, or by fastening 
cleats at each side, and nailing the board 
to these with small wire nails. Before 
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putting in the shelves, paper the inside 
of the box with any pretty wali paper, or 
with oilcloth in a pretty tile pattern. 
The shelves should be covered with oil- 
cloth in any case, and then they are 
easily wiped off if a bottle is spiiled or 
broken. The small brass padiock and 
bars are distinctly ornamental, and 
should by no means be forgotten. The 
key to this lock should at all times be 
in the mother’s possession, so that no 
member of the family can go to the 
closet for medicine, without her knowl- 
edge. Physician’s Wife. 


I have a great admiration for flowers 
arranged in tall, slender vases, but how 
often a careless hand will make havoe 
with them—they lose their equilibrium so 
easily. I felt very proud of my idea 
when I thought of filling my receptacle 
partly full of pebbles, and now I am not 
nervous, knowing that they have sufii- 
cient ballast. And I find that it is much 
easier to make an artistic arrangement 
of the flowers, as they will stay in place 
so nicely. Metta. 


¥ His annual European tour had firmly 
fixed the conviction; the speaker was 
a business man: “It is a mistake to 
become so attached to anything here 
below as some people do to coffee of a 
particular kind or made in a particular 
way. They are miserable without it. I 
meet them wandering dejectedly in Ire- 
land or Bavaria, looking forward to 
getting home to that coffee.” J. 


¥ The Woman’s Tuesday club of our 
town held an afternoon reception which 
was eminently successful. Each mem- 
ber contributed one dollar to a common 
fund, and by so doing obtained the 
privilege of inviting one guest. The 
hours of the reception were from 8 to 5. 
The color scheme of the decorations, save 
in the receiving room, was green and 
white. The house was darkened and 
artificially lighted by candles with paper 
shades matching the decorations in color. 
At the street door, a little girl dressed 
in white with green ribbons, admitted 
the guests into the reception hall, which 
was artistically and effectively decorated 
with vines ‘and ferns against a back- 
ground of white. Here two members of 
the club stood waiting to weleome the 
guests and engage them in conversation 
for a few moments before ushering them 
into the receiving room proper, which 
was beautifully decorated in green and 
red. After greeting the members of the 
receiving line, the guests were taken in 
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charge by two club members appointed 
for that duty, and conducted in groups of 
six or eight into the refreshment room, 
where a buffet luncheon of cake and ices 
was served. In this room, the table, 
from which all surplus leaves were re- 
moved, stood in the center. Over it was 
spread a handsome white cloth. Around 
the edge was a six-inch ruffle of green 
crepe paper. At the corners were large 
rosettes and streamers of the paper. A 
beautiful fern formed the centerpiece, 
the pot hidden by a ruffle of the crepe 
paper. Flanking the fern on either side, 
and at a little distance from it, was a 
low bowl containing a shower bouquet of 
lilies of the valley and their foliage. 
White candles with green shades were 
at the corners. The mantel, sideboard 
and every other available point were 
banked with white blossoms and green 
foliage. As soon as each guest was 
served, she received a lily, cut from 
white cardboard and outlined with green 
water color paint, to which was attached 
a bow of green ribbon and a white- 
headed pin. On the reverse side of 
the lily was the name of the club 
and date of the reception done in green 
water color. These paper lilies served 
the double purpose of showing the 
committee who of the guests had been 
served, and were pretty souvenirs. In 
an alcove off the hall two ladies dispensed 
fruit punch to the departing guests. 
This was one of the most pleasant fea- 
tures of the entertainment, for it relieved 
the awkwardness which so often follows 
the exit from the refreshment room. 
Italian musicians hidden behind a screen 
of palms discoursed appropriate music 
throughout the hours of the reception. 
Katherine E. Megee. 


® Experience has taught me an excellent 
way to clean my meat chopper, which, by 
the way, is sometimes a difficult matter. 
After chopping meat which contains a 
good deal of fat, I run a crust of dry 
bread through the chopper, thereby re- 
moving all the grease and particles of 
meat from the crevices. After doing 
this it can easily be washed in the usual 
way. L. S. H. 


# In my old home in Virginia, the col- 
ored genius who presided over the 
kitchen used to serve on birthdays or on 
oceasions when special good behavior 
demanded recognition, a toothsome choc- 
olate pie. Dinah was never willing or 
able to give a recipe, but by actual obser- 
vation I obtained her method, as follows: 
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Line a deep pie pan with rich pie crust 
and bake in a quick oven. Grate one- 
half teacup of chocolate, place in a sauce- 
pan with one cup of hot water, butter the 
size of an egg, one tablespoon vanilla, 
one cup of sugar, the beaten yolks of 
two eggs and two tablespoons of corn- 
starch (dissolved in as much water). 
Mix well, cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour into the pie shell and let 
cool. Make a meringue of the two egg 
whites beaten stiff, with two tablespoons 
of powdered sugar, spread over the pie 
and slightly brown in the oven. A more 
delicious pie can hardly be imagined. 
H. H. M. 


® A salesman in a leading dry goods 
house told me that on no account would 
he have a yard of flannelette or fleeced 
cotton used at home. A daughter of his 
had been burned to death while wearing 
a wrapper of such material. It is dan- 
gerous for grown people, but especially 
its use should be avoided with children, 
for the least spark will send the flame 
creeping over it with almost incredible 
swiftness. L. M. J. 


¥ Burn the heavy brown paper that 
comes from the butcher’s, and hold your 
hands in the smoke, and I promise the 
onion and other disagreeable odors will 
disappear. L. E. Chittenden. 


¥ The best mattress protectors I have 
ever used are comforters made of un- 
bleached cotton of medium weight. In 
fact, where a great many bed covers are 
needed and will have rather hard service, 
these comforters will be found most use- 
ful, as they may be conveniently washed 
even in winter and kept always fresh 
and clean. Mrs M. A. X. 


¥ In a case where constant filling and 
refilling of the hot water bag, placed at 
the invalid’s feet, 

had very nearly 
worn out the willing 
nurse, a pair of these 
bed slippers, or, 
/  Yather, socks, we 

/ found to be an effec- 
tive substitute. 

They are very loose- 
ly knitted, and so 
are entirely health- 
/ , ful, as well as very 
) simple to make and 

requiring only two 

skeins of Germantown for a pair. When 
made they resemble a mitten without a 
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thumb and in every particular surpass 
all the bed slippers I have used, because 
there is not any right or left nor even 
heel or toe to adjust, and that is a com- 
fort to an invalid, and with all these 
advantages they fit the foot and ankle 
as if measured inch by inch. I will 
append the directions for making which 
were obtained from a sweet old madame 
of France. First have four needles and 
two skeins Germantown wool. Cast on 
eighty stitches loosely, knit for three 
inches, seaming two and ¢wo, bind off 
loosely, pick up stitches, knit plain for 
ten inches, drop every other stitch, nar- 
row off to make the toe, like a stocking, 
and finally ravel out the dropped stitches. 
Helen Hall. 


# An economical housewife I know 
makes all her wrappers of blue and white 
or gray and white striped gingham, cut- 
ting the back of the skirt quite full and 
with as few seams as possible. When a 
wrapper is worn out in the front or 
under the arms the back, which is prob- 
ably still in good condition, is cut off, 
turned, set to a band and converted into 
a very presentable apron.—I. G. C. 


¥ Certain little girls I know are keenly 
interested in making a paper dolls’ house 


and on a rainy day, when outdoor sports 
are impossible, even their brothers do not 
feel it beneath their dignity to look 
through old magazines, and cut out the 


furniture which appears in the advertis- 
ing pages. Scissors, a pot of paste and a 
serap book of thick paper, the larger the 
better, are the materials required. Each 
two pages constitute a room. If there 
are some remnants of wall papers in the 
storeroom, the walls are papered, as this 
makes the pages thicker and insures 
longer wear, as well as a prettier effect. 
If no wall papers can be had,a good result 
ean be obtained by leaving the pages 
white and putting at the top a frieze of 


soft colors, two or three inches deep, of 
the fancy papers to be bought for a few 
cents a sheet. The first two pages are 
furnished as a hall, the next two as a 
parlor; then a library, dining room and 
pantry, and so on through kitchen, bed- 
rooms and nursery, the number of rooms 
being limited only by the desire of the 
little makers, and the size of the paper 
family. A playroomfull of toys, a 
sewing room, schoolroom, music room, 
conservatory and garden, will extend the 
work almost indefinitely. Advertising 
pages from magazines, furniture catalogs 
and advertising catalogs from the depart- 
ment stores, sent readily on request, will 
yield ample material, and pictures, orna- 
ments, lamps and vases of flowers can be 
so arranged as to make the little rooms 
really charming, and give opportunity 
for the display of much artistic taste. 
Mrs M. R. 


¥I believe the one thing my mother 
most emphatically impressed upon my 
mind, was never, under any circum- 
stances, even for the passing moment, 
to put anything on the stairs or steps. 
The one minute that the thing is left 
there, is sure to be the fatal one. A per- 
son coming down stairs cannot always 
see, even if he thought of looking, 
whether or not there is anything 
there, and a turned ankle, a_ fall 
and bruise, if nothing worse, is the 
result of the moment of carelessness. 
For this reason the rule should be firmly 
made and strictly adhered to, that noth- 
ing must ever be placed on either steps 
or stairs. H. C. C. 


If bread toasts too slowly on the 
chafing-dish toaster, it may be browned 
more quickly and evenly by buttering it 
lightly on both sides. Treated thus, it 
will not adhere to the toaster and the 
flavor is improved. Ada B. Stevens. 


¥ There is an appetizing combination of 
sausage and bananas that is so new as to 
be, practically, a “recent discovery.” 
Select sound, ripe bananas and nice pork 
sausages in the link. Cut the links 
apart and place them in a saucepan with 
hot water enough barely to cover them, 
having previously pricked them with a 
fork to keep the skins from bursting. 
Boil them with the saucepan cover “ajar” 
for twenty minutes or until the water 
has boiled away. Then cover tight and 
brown, taking care to prevent scorching 
by giving the pan an occasional shake. 
Have a hot platter ready and place them 
on it. Empty the fat which remains 
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into a frying pan, heat again and place 
in it the bananas, peeled, sliced and 
dredged with flour, and fry to a golden 
brown. Serve smoking hot on the platter 
with the sausage. Lois Terry Shannon. 


» We live in a small farming community 
where groceries are not easily obtained 
on short notice. At one time, when I 
needed to use butter for dinner—to sea- 
son mashed potatoes and onions—I sub- 
stituted chicken fat, which I had tried 
out, and the result was so satisfactory 
that we use it in preference now. 


A. B.S. 


# In my old home in England, the cook 
would use cracked eggs for boiling, 
simply by adding a dessertspoon of vin- 
egar to the water in which they were 
cooked. I suppose the acid coagulates 
the albumen of the egg and so stops the 
cracks. P. A. N. 


¥ Sausage rolls are a favorite in our 
family these crisp mornings. Try my 
recipe: Make a rich biscuit dough with 
milk and cream, roll thin and cut with a 
large cooky cutter. Have the fried 
sausage in links, hot; roll one link in 
each dise of dough, pinch ends together 
and bake in quick oven. Serve on hot 
platter, pouring gravy around them when 
sent to the table. Aunt Mab. 


» A friend recently gave me a new idea 
how to save fuel. Her people baked pota- 
toes in winter in the ashpan of the base 
burner. Empty the ashpan, put the 
potatoes in and cover with a lid to keep 
out ashes. The result is highly satis- 
factory. Even baked beans prepared in 
this stove often “furnished forth” the 
evening meal. Almost any baked dish 
ean be prepared easily and economically 
in this unique oven. K. C. H. 


¥ I took the best end of a worn fur rug, 
lined it with a piece of springy cocoa 
matting and laid it, one Sunday night, 
on the cold laundry floor in front of the 
tubs. It was very much appreciated— 
next day was not “blue” Monday at our 
house. B. 


¥ When making clothes for my first baby 
[ put all the little skirts on waists, sewing 
them on securely. But I found, before 


he was very old, that it at least doubled 
the care, as he had to be wholly undressed 
if skirt or blanket were soiled, and skirts 
fresh and clean had to be discarded if 
the little waists became damp. I would 
not go back to bands, however, but 
thanks to the suggestion of a friend my 


last baby is comfortable and easily 
dressed and kept sweet with skirt and 
blanket, or flannel and white skirt fas- 
tenc1 to waists like these. They are made 
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of two thicknesses of soft muslin bound 
together with tape and have bands of 
tape as shown, to which are sewed flat 
pearl buttons. The shoulders are fas- 
tened with tiny safety pins. The skirts 
and blankets have corresponding button- 
holes in their inch-wide Lands. Z. D. H. 


¥ Pearl Campbell is mistaken in her ex- 
planations of “led” as used in making 
“short-bread.” “Led” is a misspelling 
—also a mispronunciation—of “lid.” My 
black mammy never said anything but 
“Jed” when she meant the lid of oven or 
skillet, and always “put on the led” 
when she set the oven to heat. Real 
lead would melt at the heat required to 
cook corn bread properly. By the way, 
the southern name is “fatty-bread” or 
“short-bread” for corn bread with 
grease in it, and “cracklin’ bread,” for 
that made with cracklings; not “crack- 
nings,” as the author has it. Martha 
McCulloch-Williams. 


» Try a glass medicine glass for meas- 
uring tablespoons and teaspoons in cook- 
ing. I find one very useful. 


# A new salad which is winning favor 
with careful hostesses is celery root. It 
is a “sightly” salad, too. There must be 
one celery root for each person, and 
these should be as nearly of the same 
size as possible. Boil them in salted 
water slightly flavored with vinegar 
until they are soft but not mushy. This 
should be done the day before the dinner, 
as they will keep well on ice and they 
fill even the best ventilated house with 
a fragrant odor. Peel the celery roots 
carefully and then hollow out the inside 
until nothing but a white shell (not too 
thin, or they will crack) is left. Then 
fill the cups with a celery mayonnaise 
made of celery stalks and set the cups on 
green lettuce leaves. The cups are in- 
tended to be eaten also, as they have a 
most delicate flavor. It is as well to 
boil a few extra ones, as they are inex- 
pensive and sometimes you find one too 
full of black spots to be used. Mabel 
Craft Deering. 
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Running a Furnace Fire 
By E. M. 


From a stove man I acquired much 
valuable knowledge. First, I studied 
our furnace, not as it stood hot and 
sooty in the celiar, but clean, cool and 
in sections as I found it in his store. 
I learned the location and the meaning 
of every hot air pipe, chimney pipe, 
damper in chimney pipes, the check 
drafts in the lower door, dust damper, 
firepot and cold air box. I learned why 
we had to change our first furnace for 
another. It had a small, deep firepot 
which did not heat the house as well as 
the one we use to-day with a shallower, 
broader top surface. Besides, in plan- 
ning for a furnace we had not thought 
of telling the builder that we intended 
using nothing in the kitchen but a gas 
range. The first real cold snap meant 
frozen pipes and a half-frozen house- 
hold. I discovered that the man who 
places a furnace always takes into con- 
sideration the fact that a coal range 
provides for a house one-third of its 
winter heat as well as keeping the 
kitchen comfortable. The three-fourths 


of heat provided by a furnace was suffi- 
cient for mild spells of winter, but not 


for cold snaps. Therefore, our family 
went visiting one January, the water 
was turned off, and we came back two 
days later to find a comfortable house 
and a larger furnace. 

Have the furnace cleaned once a 
year. If you cannot do it yourself, hire 
a stove man to do it. The job will cost 
a dollar or two, but it will mean a sav- 
ing of more coal than you can reckon. 
It should be done immediately after the 
furnace fire goes out, before spring 
housecleaning is done. If your home is 
in a damp location the cleaning cannot 
be done too early in the spring. A 
householder who shut up his home for 
the summer discovered on building the 
first fall fire that, although compara- 
tively new, the pipes were rusted into 
holes, parts of the furnace were worn 
out, and a new radiator was a necessity. 
A stove desler was sent for post haste; 
he took the furnace to pieces. He found 
that the ashes and soot, which could have 
been brushed out dry as dust in the 
spring, had turned in that damp cellar 
into a sort of mud, and, lying undis- 
turbed for five months in the pines and 
radiator, hed literally rusted the metal 
through. Five inches of soot and ashes 
literally prevents five inches of radia- 
tion. The same amount of coal in an 


uncleaned furnace gives exactly one- 
third less heat than in a clean furnace. 
Next of important consideration is 
keeping the ashes well cleaned out from 
underneath a furnace. Circulation is 
cut off, and the hot coals are warming 
dead ashes instead of a chilled house. 

Look well after the cold air box. 
First, its location. It should be set 
where there is no danger of contaminated 
air; not near a drain or the opening of 
a sewer. Then, too, it should be high 
enough to avoid drawing in damp air. 
The box itself should be cleaned once 
in two or three years, using a long pliable 
brush from the outside to sweep it occa- 
sionally. Remember, it is the air from 
outdoors, sweeping through the air box, 
which is warmed in the furnace and 
diffused all over the house, therefore the 
necessity for its being pure. The regu- 
lation of this air box has much to do 
with the care of a furnace. On a calm 
day the slide in the air box may be kept 
open wide; when the wind blows hard 
keep it half open. If the fire is burning 
well, but a small amount of heat comes 
through the registers, the air supply is 
deficient and the slide must be opened. 
An oceasional blast of cold air through 
the registers shows that more cold air 
is coming in than the furnace can heat, 
and the slide should be partly closed. 
For the general, everyday working of a 
furnace, the following rules are offered 
by the experienced furnace man: 


1. Close check in chimney pipe and 
the slide in door. 

2. Open the air box a little, then 
shake the grate till live coals begin to 
fall. Leave the lower door open. As 
soon as there is a good draft put on a 
little fresh coal and open cold air box 
fully. 

3. While waiting for the fire to 
get a good start remove all the ashes. 
If there are any clinkers or bunches of 
ashes in the bottom of grate they should 
be broken up and raked out. 


4. In about five minutes close the 
drafts, which can be regulated during 
the day according to the house tem- 
perature. 

5. At night shake the fire down 
more or less as its condition demands 
and put on fresh coal; not so much, how- 
ever, as in the morning. 

6. Close the air box two-thirds or 
wholly if little heat is required during 
the night. Open the check and the slide 
in the door. 
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Handicraft 


Simple, Practical Work for the 
Home 


Tooled Leather 
By Ciara M. GoopMan 


A new-old art. A few years ago a 
leather belt and powder horn, beautifully 
tooled, were found in Europe among 
some relics of the early Renaissance age. 
These rare specimens attracted the atien- 
tion of a German artist, who commenced 
experimenting on the method of decorat- 
ing leather in this way. Success was his 
reward and other art craftsmen soon took 
it up in Germany. From there it spread 
into England and France, and then 
across the sea to us. Now there is a 
great demand for the work, but few there 
are that do it. The 
method is simple, but 
requires care and 


to absorb the moisture; then take 
your design, which has been carefully 
drawn on paper, and place on the leather. 
Hold it firmly in place with one hand 
and with tracing tool trace around the 
design with firm pressure. Remove the 
paper design and the indented design will 
be found on the leather. 

The leather is now ready for tooling 
and should again be sponged on both 
sides, allowing it to absorb moisture be- 
fore the work upon it. With the model- 
ing tool press the leather down all 
around the design, keeping the tool close 
to the design. Continue this pressing 
till the design stands out clear from the 


patience in rendering. 
Two steel modeling 
tools, spoon-shaped, 
and two background 
tools, will be sufficient 
for most work. As 
students become pro- 
ficient in the art, more 
may be needed. The 
leather used is the best 
This can be 
procured in beautiful 
shades, from the light- 
est tan to dark brown, 
also in other colors, 
but as the _ colored 
leather easily spots in 
working, the tan shades 
are recommended, giv- 
ing the best results. 
Cut from the smooth 
part of the leather the 
shape of article to be 
tooled, allowing a good 
half-inch all around for 
finishing. Sponge the 
leather with water on 
both sides, the under 
side first. Place the 
leather on __ several 
thicknesses of paper, 
and wait a few mo- 
ments for the leather 


Magazine binder of tooled leather, reduced in size 
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background, but at the same time being 
careful not to cut into the leather. Then 
with the rounding side of the largest 
modeling tool, keep pressing and rubbing 
the whole background, keeping the tooi 
moving up and down, from side to side 
and around and around, until the leather 
has a smooth and highly polished sur- 
face. This rubbing gives the leather a 
darker tone, thus throwing the design 
out in relief. 

If the design is taken from leaves or 
flowers, with the small modeling tool 
turned on the side, draw in the veins of 
leaf or markings of petals, and centers 
of flowers. As the leather dries, sponge 
it again on both sides, keeping it in a 
moist condition all the time it is being 
tooled, but never working on it when the 
shine from the water is upon it. An- 
other background can be made with the 
little tools called stamps. After the de- 
sign has been carefully worked up, place 
the little stamp on the background, and 
with a light weight hammer (silver- 
smith’s wooden hammer preferred) strike 
the tool a light blow on the top. Con- 
tinue this hammering, moving the stamp 
in a different place each time, until every 
smooth place outside the design has the 
stamp press upon it. This process, of 
tooling the background, is more quickly 


done than polishing, but it is not so 
effective. 
The design is now ready for raising. 


Take the piece of leather in one hand 
and with the rounding side of the model- 


ing tool rub the under side of the de- 
sign, using care not to get under the 
background in any place. The more it 
is tooled from the under side, the bolder 
and higher the design will stand out. 
Again place the leather on the table and 
without moistening, polish up the back- 
ground a little more and work the small 
modeling tool smoothly around the 
design. The article is now ready for 
finishing. First, the hollow part under 
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Modeling Took Tracing Tool 


The tools used in working leather 


the design, made by tooling to raise the 
design, must be stuffed. Make a thick 
paste of starch, take small pieces of cot- 
ton batting and work paste into the 
batting and fill the hollow parts, then 
paste paper over the whole under side of 
the tooled portion. Line the article with 
silk or thin leather. 

Beautiful effects are produced by col- 
oring or tinting the design. Two color- 
ing mediums can be used, oil paint, 
thinned with turpentine, or dye. If dye 
is used, that for cotton goods is required. 
For use in coloring leather, dissolve a 
portion of the dye in cold water, add this 
to a small quantity of boiling water and 
boil the dye about five minutes; when 
cool, turn into bottles. For coloring the 


Tooled leather card case, slightly reduced from the criginal 
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leather, dilute with 
cold water more or 
less, according to 
depth of the color 
desired, and apply 
with a soft brush. 
Directions for 
further work in 
leather will be given 
next month. 


Corner to Corner 


By Marrnua Coss 
SANFORD 

Cross-stitech em- 
broidery lends itself 
to an endless variety 
of patterns, to which 
anyone with a grain 
of ingenuity may 
add her own designs, 
the color schemes 
affording equal op- 
portunities for indi- 
vidual expression. 
The stitch can be 
worked upon any 
material with an 
open mesh—canvas, 
serim or bobbinet. 
Scrim is at present 
much in vogue. It can be purchased at 
any dry goods store, generally in the 
drapery department, for twenty-five 
cents a yard, and comes in both white 
and ecru. Owing to its generous 
width, one yard will make several sets 
of collars and cuffs and front-pieces 
for shirt waists. The embroidery mate- 
rials vary—silks, linens, plain and mer- 
cerized cottons being used. Little 
albums of designs are also easily pro- 
curable and give all the instruction nec- 
essary. The stitch, in fact, explains 
itself—“cross-stitch” from corner to 
corner—and there you have the whole 
secret. 

The finer the mesh of the material the 
finer the design. The use of both heavy 
and light-weight embroidery materials 
in the same design, the heavier for the 
border, often gives a pretty effect, or 
the whole pattern can be double cross- 
stitched if desired; that is, stitched 
along the sides of the square as well as 
from corner to corner. For very heavy, 
spreading designs, suitable for sofa 
pillows, stitch over four squares instead 
of one. 

The Bulgarian colors are red, blue, 
green and black; the Persian, more del- 


Clover design for 
picture frame, tooled 
leather, much re- 
duced in size 


icate, yellow, green, pink and blue, and 
the Indian, black, dull yellow, turquoise, 
light green, red and dark blue. Borders 
in black, with the gay colors worked 
systematically into the design proper, 
are very appropriate for winter neck- 
wear and trimmings. There is really 
nothing smarter than one of these little 
oriental collars turned over a_ bright 
ribbon stock. The embroidery does not, 
however, confine itself to heavy cotton 
or linen materials, but can be used on 
dainty muslins and:thin silks, by sketch- 
ing the pattern lightly with a lead 
pencil. On material of this nature, solid 
pink or blue is pretty, but prettier still, 
the exquisite Persian colors. 


The Lie 
By Maset Cornevia Matson 


’Twas such a tiny little lie, 

Who could have thought it would stay by 
All night, and drive away the sleep, 

Till mother came and let me creep 

Close in her arms, and tell her there? 
And then we said a little prayer, 

And mother kissed the lie away, 

And when I woke it was to-day. 
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Cross-stitch 


By A. K. 


In Germany, where cross-stitch flour- 
ishes at its best, the learning of it is a 
serious affair. One might almost speak 
of a graded school of cross-stitchery, for 
after the kindergarten, primary and in- 
termediate classes, there comes a sort of 
post-graduate course, to which few ever 
become eligible. 

I have sat many a time, patiently or 
otherwise, picking out reluctant red 
cotton, and watching with a rich green 
envy the German fingers that were born 
to a cross-stitch talent I could never 
hope to achieve. 

IT LOOKS EASY 

It looks so easy; and so far as we need 
it for a quick and effective decorative 
stitch, it is easy; but to put a foot-wide, 
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five-colored border around a heavy table- 
cloth, with perhaps four bands running 
across from side to side, using canvas 
that must be basted on, and pulled out 
afterward, and to do this without a stitch 
going off the line either way by so much 
as a single thread, why, frankly, let us 
leave it to our cross-ocean sisters. If we 
ever set our hearts on such things, hus- 
bands, children and pets will go to the 
orphanage, while some less agreeable 
institution swallows us up, our half- 
finished cross-stitch in our hands, 
THE MATERIALS 

We can do cross-stitch, though, and 
very artistic and satisfying work it is. 
First of all, choose a firmly woven mate- 
rial. Ordinary scrim is very good; and 
the needlework stores bring on many 
different kinds of canvas for the pur- 
pose. If you use the coarse canvas that 
is to be pulled out, 
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. leaving the embroid- 
a ery on the material 


=p: beneath, baste it on 
—— as if you meant the 
dog to worry it, 
SES without separating 
Bene canvas from mate- 
ij rial; baste it on to 


stay forever. The 
pulling out will be 


a little more tedious, 
but a loose canvas 


is apt to make the 
whole thing a botch, 


and that is worse. 
And baste it 
straight. Unless 


those little holes are 
straight with the 


hem, your border 
will wander up and 


down like a railroad 
up a mountain side. 


When it comes to 
threads, a soft, 
smooth but rather 


heavy one is best. 
Cottons in red and 


different blues are 
perhaps the most 


useful, as they wash 
better than any 


other; linen floss is 


a little flat and hard, 
but can be used, and 
comes in better va- 
riety of color than 


the cottons; and 


Sampler, much in size, designed ge for our little girls silks, if and 


boys by Miss Fannie Gobe 


your material must 
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be so fine, should be heavy étiough to 
close the square up and not show a dis- 
tinct cross. Silk is bad about catching 
on the rough canvas, and it is well to 
baste a soft cloth over the edges of the 
work while under way, to prevent this. 
For a good, strong design on woolen 
goods, use a knitting yarn. 

In the accompanying samplers use 
crewels, as they do not knot easily. Get 
a large assortment of colors, and let the 
child have freedom in their use, making 
one border green, another pink, and the 
various objects different. The initial of 
each word red, and the other letters 
brown, is a good effect. 

THE REAL SECRET 

Now comes the real secret of correct 
cross-stitch. Always 
make your stitches 


under the stitches which you have al- 
ready made. 

And now, cross-stitchers : 
Needle and cotton and a merry heart— 
It’s a rare old, good housewifely art. 
How many stitches in a big red B? 
That towel’s marked for the Baby—See? 


Tue Nationat Household Economic 
association, after eleven years’ mission- 
ary work in behalf of a sounder and more 
economical home life, has been merged 
with the national federation of women’s 
clubs. The life of the association has 
been its president, Mrs Linda Hull Lar- 
ned. “We have completed the work 
for which we were organized,” says Mrs 
Larned; “we leave it in good hands.” 


run the same way. 
That is, if you make 
your first ground 
stitch from left to 
right, and the cross- 
stitch from right to 
left, you have cast 
your die for that en- 
tire bit of work. All 
your ground stitches 


must then go from 
left to right, and 
every single  cross- 
stitch must go the 


other way. It took 
two years of weary 
putting in and pulling 
out under a dear old 
German needlewoman 
for me to find out 
why, but I will tell 
you now to start with: 
It is just because the 
stitches all running in 
the same direction 


dag doth the Title bose 


improve each shin- 


all the da 


Just a word for the >= 
under side of things. ¢ every 
If your work is to be 
lined, don’t worry ; 


from 
opening flower. 


but jump across as 
merrily as you please. 
When marking linen, 
though, or doing any 


unlined work, make 
the under side very 


neat—never jump 
over, but always run 


Another original sampler for Good Housekeeping children, to combine 
pleasure with wholesome work and instructioa 
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Scrim collar, pctagengiet from the object. 


Borders and corners red silk, vine part of 


esign green silk, with red flower figures 


Rules for Cleaning 
By N. Lewis 


To clean white silk, spread upon a 
smooth white cloth and cleanse with 
a mixture composed of three-fourths of 
starch to one-fourth of fine salt. Rub 
this in on both sides with a clean soft 
brush; shake gently and cover with pure 
powdered starch also rubbed in. Cover to 
exclude dust and leave for twenty-four 
hours, when you can shake and brush out 
the powder and find a spotless garment. 

To cleanse white chiffon, take two 
parts finely powdered starch to borax 
one part. 

To clean white grenadine, spread the 
goods smoothly upon a board covered 
with a clean white cloth. It is better 
to pin the grenadine to keep it in place. 
Then rub with a mixture composed of 
equal parts of fine salt and dry flour. 
Use a soft brush, like a complexion 


collar and cuff set. Black squares, black 
silk; dots and light lines, yellow silk 


brush, to rub the mixture in. Scrub as 
if you were scrubbing with soapsuds and 
water. Then cover thickly with flour 
and leave for several days. 

To clean white cloth, shake the gar- 
ment well to free from dust as much 
as possible; cover with clean bran, then 


Design for collar and cuff set in red and blue 
cottons 


rub with a ball made of equal parts of 
pipe clay and whiting tied up in a piece 
of old white muslin. After rubbing 
thoroughly shake off the bran. 

For cleaning white belts or shoes, use 
pipe clay or gasoline; the pipe clay is 
much to be preferred on account of its 
freedom from odor and its safety. 

White china silk and pongee can both 
be easily cleaned by washing in tepid 
water (using soap to. form the suds), 
rinse well, wrap in a clean dry cloth 
and iron while still wet. ‘ 

For sleeping rooms white is said to 
be the most sanitary color, as it is the 
most restful and least absorbent of 
germs and odors. Have white washable 
curtains and a bare floor or one covered 
with matting which can be washed up 
with salt and water. Have wool blan- 
kets; eschew silk comforters, for silk ig 
a non-conductor, 
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Green ground, darker green vine and blossoms alternating red, yellow and dull blue 


Making Designs for Bead Work 
By 


There is no reason why everyone inter- 
ested in bead work should not make his 
own designs. Patterns from one’s own 
designs have an added interest, particu- 
larly when they are intended for gifts. 
Often, too, one may come across some 
striking pattern elsewhere and adapt it 
to the special needs of the article 


it will be well to employ a black lead, a 
blue lead and a red lead, perhaps a green 
lead pencil, as in some such manner the 
various colors of beads must be repre- 
sented on the pattern. However, in 
printed patterns, and also in drawn pat- 
terns, if so desired, the variously colored 
beads may be indicated all in black— 
red beads being represented by solid 
black squares, green beads by crossed 


in mind; as an instance I have seen || 


a beaded chain worked from a pat- | 


tern after a sculptured molding in 
a Tuscan church, and other chains, 


the motifs for which were taken 


from architectural decorations in 
the Doge’s. palace at Venice and 
elsewhere. 


In devising a pattern one should 


bear in mind that the squares which 


are to represent the beads are 
slightly larger than the beads to be 
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used, and sometimes much larger. 


For this reason especial care should 
be taken to group the colors so they 
will have the desired contrast in 
the finished work that they do in the 
pattern, which end is not always at- 
tained in the reduction of the pattern to 
the work. 

In laying out the pattern use a finely 
pointed pencil of a fairly hard grade with 


Pattern for purse. 


Liilt j 


White gromet, trees in green, and 
rown trunks, black stands 


squares, white beads by empty squares, 
and other colors by squares lined with 
vertical or horizontal lines, or with dots. 
For such articles as purses, patterns in 
landscape may be made by first making 
cross lines, over which the design should 
brushed with water color in a 


¥ 


realistic manner. Then by count- 
ing the squares as the worker pro- 
ceeds he may work such a pattern 


directly upon his bead loom, using 
his judgment as he progresses with 


Figure 1 Figure 2 

which to rule a series of crossed lines, 
as in Figure 1. Figure 2 indicates the 
method of constructing the design with 
little solid squares, each one of which 
represents a bead of the work to be 
undertaken. In marking out the design 


reference to the shading. In this 
way it is possible to copy the designs 
from old colonial bead work, and 
many delightful results may be attained. 
Though the art of working with beads 
requires that strict attention be paid to 
the command, “Make haste slowly,” there 
is not a more ‘delightful occupation in all 
the realm of artistic craftsmanship. 


White ground. Pattern all black or alternating figures in light and dark blues 
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EW designs for jewelry and silver- 
ware indicate the fad for astrology, 
and the girl with the birth-month 

craze also embroiders her sofa pillows 
nowadays with her birthstone, zodiacal 
sign and natal flower; and she affects this 
flower in her bouquets and dress garni- 


ture. The accompanying pictures, much 
enlarged from the originals, show cuff 
buttons decorated with the signs of the 
zodiac. 

The gems and flowers for the months 
are: January, garnet and snowdrop; 
February, amethyst and _ primrose; 
March, bloodstone and violet; April, dia- 
mond and daisy; May, emerald and haw- 
thorn; June, moss agate and rose; July, 


ruby and water lily; August, sardonyx 
and poppy; September, sapphire and 
goldenrod; October, opal and hops; 
November, topaz and chrysanthemum; 
December, turquoise and holly. 

Engagement rings are sometimes set 
with the stone of the wearer’s birth- 
month, particularly where this happens 
to be the emerald, ruby or amethyst. 
The diamond, the traditional gem for 
engagement rings, is frequently com- 
bined with one of these less precious 
stones, when it happens to be the fian- 
ce’s birthstone. But the birthstone 
craze is not monopolized by the fair sex. 
For men, besides cuff buttons, there are 
watch fobs and rings set with their re- 
spective gems. 
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An Abbreviated Dinner 
By WARNER 


This should be a happy new year for 
guests, housekeepers and cooks. Whether 
people have wearied of “china dinners” 
or simply crave change, the dinner of a 
few courses is certainly “in.” A roast 
is looked upon as an intrusion; even 
the sweet is getting lighter, and moder- 
ation reigns. The funny man says that 
present methods in cookery have brought 
it about that many would rather cook 
than eat—by making it more fun to cook 
and less fun to eat! I hope his wife will 
invite him and a few of his cronies to 
try the following menu: 

Tomatoes en surprise 
Fillets of flounder stuffed 


Savory crusts 


Potatoes 
Orange smack 
Olives Rolls 
Turquoise salad Toasted wafers 
Baked Alaskas 
Crystallized pineapple and ginger 
Orange curacoa 
This was recently served at a table with 
unique decorations. A large globe of Jap- 
anese goldfish rested on a circular mirror 
mat, the latter surrounded by a full bor- 
der of maidenhair fern. By the way, 
keep this fern either submerged, or well 
sprinkled with water, and in a cool place, 
till the last possible moment, before 
arranging. Abnormal in form and beau- 
tiful in color were some of the strange 
little water jewe!s; rare mother-of-pearl 
fringe-tails, brieht gold Jace and fan- 
tails, comets and shining black telescopes. 
The flashes from their continuous mogion 
made a centerpiece which vied in bril- 
lianey and oriental effect with the candle 
shades of iridescent beads which orna- 
mented the candles at the corners of 
the table. The shades were strung of 
beads of different colors and sizes and 
had a fringe of the same. Fastened on 
to wire frames they well repay the 
trouble of making, as they are not per- 
ishable, 


Cucumbers 
Duck 


At each place was a small green jar- 
diniere holding a pot of growing ferns, 
queer and unusual varieties being 
selected. Upright in the foliage ap- 
peared a miniature bamboo rod with a 
line attached, from which dangled a real- 
istic goldfish (caught at the caterer’s) 
and made to do duty as a name card. 
Just before the finger bowls were set on, 
two or three magic flowers were dropped 
into each. These blossom “while you 
wait” and can be purchased at any Jap- 
anese store. 

For the first dish, if you will go your- 
self to a hothouse for the tomatoes, you 
may be able to get them with the pretty 
green calyx left on each, to make a 
handle to the slice you cut from the stem 
end for a cover. Otherwise insert a 
large clove, or an apple stem, or even a 
wooden toothpick wound with ribbon, to 
serve the purpose. Peel the tomatoes 
and ice them after taking out the seeds. 
Mix the pulp with small, choice oysters 
or clams, season with equal parts of chili 
sauce and catsup, and add horseradish, 
paprika and lemon juice to taste. Fill 
the tomatoes, put on the covers and serve 
in glass sauce dishes containing shaved 
ice. Eat cup and all. 

Have the fillets cut from small fish; 
they are more delicate. Wash, dry, roll 
in seasoned flour and put a layer in a 
buttered roasting pan. Make a stuffing 
by mixing thoroughly half a tablespoon 
of flour, two of butter, yolks of two eggs, 
a teaspoon of salt, saltspoon of white 
pepper and a dash of red, and the follow- 
ing herbs chopped very fine: one tea- 
spoon each of onions and parsley, two 
tablespoons of celery and a quarter of a 
ean of French mushrooms. Spread a 
layer over each fillet and cover with an- 
other fillet. Protect with a buttered 
paper and bake in a hot oven twelve or 
fifteen minutes. Remove the paper, 
drain the remaining mushrooms, add 
them to the fish and cook three minutes 
more. Serve very hot and squeeze over 
them a quarter of a lemon and arrange 
the buttons around, 
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Cut the tops from small rolls and re- 
move the soft inside, for the crusts; 
butter and brown in the oven. Make a 
rich white sauce, using asparagus liquor 
and cream for wetting. Add two cups of 
asparagus tips and one of peas, and fill 
the shells. 

Prepare the cucumbers as usual; dry 
and season with a dressing made the 
same as French dressing, substituting 
thick cream in place of oil (a new 
wrinkle), and sprinkle the whole with 
chopped chives. Let the potatoes be of 
the Saratoga order, though the accommo- 
dating tuber may be contorted and con- 
voluted by novelty cutters, or otherwise 
beguiled into any shape most admired 
by the hostess. 

Serve half a duck breast to a person, 
and have enough for a second helping. 
When partly roasted, baste with a little 
Madeira and cook until the blood is out, 
but not the juice. There are some who 
profess to like their duck “run through 
the oven,” but they are the minority. 
The side dish with this course is made by 
slicing sour oranges and sprinkling them 
with a mixture of Maraschino, brandy 
and orange bitters. Apple sauce, in 
quarters or sifted—hot or cold—is always 
acceptable with duck, and olive sauce is 
relished by many. 

The turquoise salad—so it is called 
at a world-renowned hostelry—was evi- 
dently named by the rule of contraries. 
We rechristened it coral salad. The in- 
gredients are shredded celery, bleached 
romaine and pimentoes cut in long, slen- 
der pieces; the proportion of celery being 
somewhat greater than the other two. 
Romaine is not always to be had, but 
lettuce is ever with us. The dressing is 
mayonnaise and—between us—the best 
hotel dressing never equals the home- 
made product. Each plate holds an 
added tidbit made of a crisp, tender stalk 
of celery selected from those growing 
just outside the heart. The concave side 
of the stalk is heaped with cream cheese, 
seasoned, moistened with a little cream 
or dressing, and mixed with chopped 
walnut meats. This novel garnish is 
eaten from the fingers as if the celery 
were plain, and the whole combination is 
most delicious—if the inventor was color 
blind! A touch of red can be put in the 
cheese if desired. 

Of the tantalizing sort is the dessert, 
the kind that makes one resolve to find 
opportunity to try her hand at it with- 
out delay. Yet it is, perhaps, too diffi- 
cult for an amateur to undertake. Fill 


small pyramidal molds with French ice 
cream. Always a_ solid, fine-grained 
cream, for this purpose it should have 
been made still more solid by an addi- 
tional number of egg yolks. Put the 
molds into a freezing box or into a pail. 
Seal the joints of the pail tightly with 
butter and bury in ice and salt. Molds 
packed in this way require to stand 
longer than those which come in direct 
contact with the freezing mixture, and 
these must be veritable Alaskas for cold- 
ness. Prepare dises of sponge cake the 
size of the flat surface of the molds and 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and set 
at some distance apart on a hardwood 
board covered with waxed paper. Make 
a meringue, allowing one-quarter cup 
of powdered sugar and a sprinkle of 
salt to each egg white; beat till smooth 
and firm enough to hold its shape. 
Unmold the cones of cream with great 
care, set the base of each on to a circle 
of cake, coat instanter with a covering of 
meringue and color slightly on the top 
slide of a piping hot oven; or, far better, 
brown separately and evenly with a sal- 
amander iron. The Alaskas are usually 
large enough to cut in halves at the table, 
making two portions. 

Savarin said, “The discovery of a 
new dish does more for the happiness of 
the human race than the discovery of a 
planet.” But if there are “nerves” in 
the kitchen, either when you are there or 
not, serve the following older delicacy: 
Line a melon mold with a thin layer of 
pistachio ice cream; nearly fill the center 
with French cream (which is yellow) 
leaving a small space in the center of this 
to be filled with pignolias mixed with 
barely enough cream to bind them to- 
gether. Repack in ice and salt to ripen. 
Thickly strew the surface of the melon 
when unmolded with the same nuts—or 
almonds—browned and chopped, to simu- 
late a rind. Trim plate with maiden- 
hair. 

For orange curacoa, thoroughly clean 
the rind, then make cups of tough- 
skinned oranges by cutting in halves 
crosswise and turning the peel backward. 
Set pulp side down on a small plate con- 
taining a coffee spoon, and serve one to 
each individual. Said individuals help 
themselves to a lump or two of loaf sugar 
and a tablespoon of brandy, when these 
are passed, and the host then starts a 
tiny alcohol lamp and matches around 
the table to light the brew. A little 
manipulation with the spoon extracts the 
essential oil from the peel while the 
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liquor is burning away, and a seasoning 
of mace and cinnamon may be added 
during this process if it is considered an 
improvement. The remaining liquid is 
sipped from the spoon when the flame 
has subsided; if preferred, it may be 
poured into a cordial glass of fine ice, 
or be added to the black coffee. Some 
cherish the illusion that this is the Olym- 
pian nectar, and others—hold a different 
opinion; but whichever view one takes, 
*tis an excellent digester and a very 
pretty after-dinner plaything. 


Making the Most of a Ham 


By MacDonatp 


“Once,” says the chef of a great hotel, 
“a lady was brought to me by the pro- 
prietor. She wanted to know where we 
bought our hams. I told 
her. ‘Dear me!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I use the same 
brand but they do not taste 
as yours do.’ She bridled 
when I asked her how they 
were cooked. ‘They are 
boiled or baked, she said, 
‘and always most carefully. 
I have an excellent cook. 
They are tender enough, but 
they do not have the flavor 
yours do,’ 


it should be in a cool, dry place. There- 
fore choose a ham which is not smaller 
than fourteen pounds, if it weighs six- 
teen pounds it will be all the better. Set 
it away covered in the refrigerator or 
in a chilled storeroom after each carv- 
ing, brushing the cut end with melted 
butter, which will keep the meat from 
drying. The meat on the shank is best 
chopped and utilized for many savory 
dishes. 

Twenty-four hours before a ham is to 
be used scrub it thoroughly with a veg- 
etable brush and cold, weak borax water. 
Then put into cold water and soak for 
twenty-four hours. If it is to be baked, 
it requires first about four hours’ boiling. 
Use a big kettle, as the ham must be 
covered all over with water. Let it come 
to the boil very slowly. Remove the 
seum which rises. When it begins to 


“When I initiated her into 
the secret of how a ham was 
flavored as well as made 
tender in the cooking, this housekeeper 
was perfectly astonished. ‘We simply 
cook it in boiling water,’ she explained. 
‘I thought the flavoring went into a ham 
in the curing process.’ ” 

In case there are other cooks—and I 
fear there are many—who believe hams 
come already flavored, I will give her 
the benefit of the chef’s adviee on the 
subject of hams. In the first place never 
buy a cheap ham, it cannot be a choice 
one. You would not select a lean piece 
of beef for roasting, since a wrapping 
of fat about the outside makes the beef 
tender, juicy and fine flavored, so that 
weight in fat which is not eaten is not 
wasted. It is exactly the same with 
ham, only more so. The lean ought to 
be encased in a liberal layer of fat. If 
the ham be well rounded, plump, with 
thin, unwrinkled, pliable skin, a short 
tapering shank, small hones and white 
fat, you may be sure the animal from 
which it was cut was well fed, quickly 
fatted and cleanly kept. Ham will be 
perfectly good for two weeks if kept as 


A ham baked and adorned for the table 


boil add twelve whole cloves, one bay 
leaf, twelve peppercorns, the outside 
stalks of one bunch of celery, two 
chopped onions, two cloves of garlic, one 
chopped carrot and turnip, two bay 
leaves, two blades of mace, twelve all- 
spice berries and one quart of cider or a 
cup of vinegar. Never allow the ham to 
boil, merely to simmer slowly, that is 
one secret of making it perfectly tender. 
Allow about twenty-five minutes or half 
an hour to the pound. If the ham is to 
be used cold you can add to its tender 
juiciness by eVowing it to stand in the 
pot liquor till nearly cold. Then lift 
it out, peel off the skin and roll it in 
dried bread crumbs with which three 
tablespoons of brown sugar have been 
sifted. Set it in the oven till the 
crumbs form a crisp brown crust. If 
the ham is to be baked, take it from the 
water, drain thoroughly, then take off the 
skin except around the shank, where it 
may be eut in vendykes with a sharp 
pointed knife. Cover with crumbs and 
stick it full of cloves, then set in a mod- 
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erate oven to bake for two hours. If 
you prefer the ham glazed, allow it to 
cool as for boiled ham, then skin, wipe 
dry and brush all over with beaten egg. 
Mix one cup of sifted cracker crumbs, a 
dash of salt and pepper, two tablespoons 
of melted butter and cream enough to 
make the crumbs into a paste. Spread 
it evenly over the ham, set in a moder- 
ate oven and bake till brown, then serve 
hot with a brown sauce flavored with 
half a glass of sherry or champagne. 
When a baked or boiled ham goes to the 
table wrap about the unsightly bone a 
ruffle of white tissue paper, garnish with 
hard boiled eggs cut in quarters. 

Ham and Eggs 

Cut a slice of ham one inch thick. 
pare off the outer rind, gash it and 
divide into individual portions. Fry in a 
spider till the fat is crisped and brown. 
Lift out the ham and drop eggs in the 
hot fat, basting them occasionally with 
the drippings. Trim ragged edges off 
each egg with a cooky cutter, then 
take them up, set one on each portion 
of ham, garnishing the platter with 
parsley or watercress. 

Broiled Ham 

It should be cut in thin slices; put 
between the wires of a broiler and cook 
for five minutes, turning frequent'y, 
over a clear, hot fire. Serve on a hot 
platter with poached eggs. 

When one turns to what may be done 
with scraps of ham baked, boiled or fried 
and the trimmings off the shank bone, 
there is no end to the savory dishes 
which may be made from them. Put 
the scraps with a few trimmings of the 
fat through the middle sized knife of a 
meat chopper, pack into a bowl and set 
away in a cool place to be used as needed. 
A few tablespoons of the ham seasoned 
with a dash of pepper and a teaspoon 
of chopped chives or parsley may be 
sprinkled between the folds of an omelet 
just before it is turned out on the platter 
and thus transform it into a most 
delicious dish. 

Ham balls are tasty croquettes with 
chopned ham as a base. Put into a 
double boiler half a cup of milk and two 
tablespoons of stale bread crumbs. Cook 
to a smooth paste. Add half a cup of 
chopped ham, a scraping of onion juice, 
one tablespoon of minced parsley and 
the beaten yolk of an egg. Stir till 
thick, then turn the mixture out on a 
plate to cool. Roll into small balls, dip 
each one in the white of egg slightly 
beaten and diluted with a teaspoon of 


water, then roll in finely sifted bread 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat. Send to the 
table piled cannon ball fashion on a 
napkin and garnished with parsley. 
Ham Canapes 

These make a tasty beginning for a 
course dinner. Take one cup of chopped 
ham, two tablespoons of cream, a dash ot 
cayenne and two tablespoons of grated 
cheese, and mix thoroughly. Shape 
rounds of white bread with a cooky 
cutter, fry them lightly in butter, spread 
with the ham mixture, sift grated cheese 
over the top, brown lightly in a hot 
oven and garnish each one with a stuffed 
olive. 
Ham Souffle 

Take two cups of minced ham, add 
the white of one egg and beat till smooth. 
Then put in a dash of paprika, one cup 
of whipped cream and two whites of 
eggs beaten stiff. Pour into an oiled 
melon mold, bake and serve with tomato 
sauce poured around it. 
Fried Sandwiches with Ham 

Butter slices of stale crustless bread 
and spread between them, sandwich 
fashion, chopped ham, which has been 
moistened with a little cream. Press 
two slices together firmly and soak for 
a minute in half a cup of milk to which 
a beaten egg has been added. Dip on 
each side, then fry in butter in a hot 
spider, turning the sandwiches to brown 
them well. 
Potted Ham 

It pays to keep a sandwich filling con- 
stantly on hand, and nothing is so good 
for this purpose as potted ham. To 
four cups of finely minced ham add a 
seasoning of paprika and allspice, with 
just enough clarified butter to make it 
into a paste, then press into small jars 
and pour over it melted butter, which 
will harden and preserve it as paraffine 
does jelly. 
Scalloped Ham 

Make a thin, well seasoned white sauce 
and add to it cold boiled ham cut into 
small cubes. Pour seallop dishes, 
cover with buttered crumbs and brown 
delicately in the oven. Garnish with 
rings of hard boiled white of egg and 
sprigs of blanched celery. 


Wuen Cooxrna Rassit, always remove 
the kidney fat and the flavor of the meat 
will be improved. Those who doubt the 
truth of this should fry out the fat taken 
rabbit and note the strong odor. 
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The ‘‘pond’’ with the ducks upon it and the animals around 


A Winter Picnic 
By Hester Price 


Margie Dean was a little girl who 
had been patient and good through a 
long illness, but now that she felt strong 
again it seemed hard to her that she 
could not run and play with the boys 
and girls she knew. One day she was 
standing at the window mournfully 
watching the children go by with their 
sleds and skates, when her mother said: 
“Margie, let’s have your little friends 
spend Saturday here. Suppose we play 
*tis summer and ask all the boys and 
girls to a winter picnic.” 

The invitations were short notes on 
small sheets of white paper with a bit 
of fern at the top of each. You may 
imagine the children’s surprise when 
they read, “Will you come down to my 
pond at 1 o'clock Saturday?” They 
asked each other: “Did your note have 
125 Blank street on it? How can 
Margie Dean have a pond in the house? 
Where does she keep it?” You may be 
sure they all decided not to go skating 
that Saturday. 

What fun Margie and her mother had 
getting ready! They moved all the 
potted plants to the dining room. They 
covered the sideboard, serving table 
and mantelpiece with white. Here and 
there they scattered a few ferns and 


Margie arranged some cat-tails she had 
brought from the country last summer 
in a great jar in one corner. 

The round table was covered with 
denim of a soft green. In the center of 
the table was the pond. This pond was 
really a round mirror with edges con- 
cealed with smilax. On its surface were 
toy ducks and geese, little toys of the 
most inexpensive sort, while grazing on 
the banks were miniature cows, horses 
and sheep. The chandelier was entirely 
concealed with branches of arbor vitae. 
Over the tablecloth were scattered a few 
ferns and white narcissi. 

The menu was very simple, but each 
course was so “picnicky” that the chil- 
dren entered merrily into the fun. This 
was what they had for the picnic lunch- 
eon: 

Malaga grapes 
Bouillon 
Thin bread and butter 
Broiled chicken Potato straws 
Brown bread and butter 
Sandwiches Cocoa 
Cream cheese and lettuce 
Nut sandwiches 
Bird’s nest pudding Whipped cream 
Small cakes 


The fruit course was in place when 
the children entered the dining room. 
Though very simply arranged this added 
greatly to the charm of the table. Mrs 
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Dean had made small nests of excelsior 
and placed one at each cover filled with 
Malaga grapes. Under each nest was a 
fern trond. After the first course small 
packages, wrapped in Japanese napkins 
and tied with yellow and green baby 
ribbon, were passed. These packages 
proved to be sandwiches made of differ- 
ent things and to be eaten with the 
different courses. 

The potato straws were crisp and dry. 
With each cup of cocoa were two papier 
mache straws. The cream cheese was 
made into small “bird’s eggs,” flecked 
with pepper and disposed in nests of 
lettuce. The blancmange was molded 
in eggshells that Margie had taken 
great delight in “blowing.” They were 
arranged upon a flat platter in a nest of 
whipped cream. For this course spoons 
were passed, and Margie gaily reminded 
her friends that even at an outdoor 
picnic one spoon was allowed and she 
had saved them for the» whipped cream. 
The small cakes were iced in three tints, 
white, yellow and pale green. 

At the very last a tray was passed 
piled high with round bags of yellow 
and green crepe paper. These bags 
were simply squares of crepe paper 
fluffed at the edges, filled with marsh- 
mallows and tied with baby ribbon. The 
spring colors made a pretty showing and 
the opening of the packages was an 
added pleasure for the children. 

When the picnic was over Mrs Dean 
gathered the children around a big wood 
fire and beguiled them into discussing 
summer days, gardening and the flowers 
they loved best. Together they went 
through flower catalogs till their en- 
thusiasm was high. She then left the 
room and when she came back she had 
a pretty bag filled with small packages 
of flower seeds. From this each child 
was allowed to take a package and she 
told them to wait until spring and then 
plant the seed and see what flowers 
would grow. 

The recipes used for the luncheon 
were the following: 

Potato Straws 

Potato straws are light and harmless 
and should not be classed with harmful 
fried food. Cut the straws lengthwise 
of the potato, first in slices about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and then into 
straws the length of the slices. They 
should be cooked quickly in hot fat until 
erisp and of a lemon color. The straws 
are especially pretty if cut with a fluted 
knife. 


Nut Sandwiches 

Cut thin slices of buttered graham 
bread into circles with a small biscuit 
cutter. Place on top of each sandwich 
the meat of one-half of an English 
walnut. The walnuts may be held in 
place with a little butter. 
Bird's Nest Pudding 

Put one pint of milk on to heat in a 
double boiler, moisten four tablespoons 
of cornstarch mixed with four table- 
spoons sugar with a little cold milk and 
stir into the hot milk; stir until it 
thickens, then add a teaspoon of vanilla. 
Have ready some eggshells that have 
been emptied from a small hole in the 
top, fill them with this mixture, stand 
them in a pan of Indian meal or flour to 
prevent them from falling over, and 
put in a cold place to harden. Whip a 
pint of cream, dispose the cornstarch 
eggs upon a round platter, surrounded 
with a nest of whipped cream. 


Gas-tronomic Wisdom 
By A. B. 


Study to discover the hottest and 
coolest places in the oven, then watch 
things while they are baking and turn 
about till rising is finished and the cake 
or bread is level, then leave to brown. 
Remember, though, that all movement 
made of such food must be the gentlest 
touch possible. If you jerk a cake or 
muffin suddenly it is ruined. 

Never use white of an egg for a 
meringue, cake or anything you wish 
particularly light, if the merest speck 
of yolk gets into it. Put it away for 
coffee or some other use. It might be 
whipped for hours and it would not 
froth. 

Do not leave the dripping pan over 
which meat has been broiled covered 
with fat in the bottom of the lower oven. 
It will be forgotten, and when the oven 
burners are lighted there will surely be 
a blaze of burning fat. 

Be sure that the stove you buy has an 
asbestos lined oven: If it has only sheet 
iron sides, more heat will be thrown out 
into the kitchen than is retained in the 
oven. A good asbestos lining will give 
you a cool kitchen and a het oven. 


A Peasant Variety is procured by 
serving the common winter vegetables 
with a white sauce either plain or cov- 
ered with buttered cracker crumbs and 
browned in the oven. 
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Cuapter Iii 


ARGARET’S father said he could 
not possibly manage without pota- 
toes for breakfast, so sometimes 

Margaret let Bridget cook the cereal and 
meat while she made something nice out 
of the cold potatoes she found in the 
cupboard. 
Creamed Potatoes 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into pieces 
as large as the end of your finger; put 
them into a pan on the back of the stove 
with enough milk to cover them and let 
them stand till they have drunk up all 
the milk; perhaps they will slowly cook 
a little as they do this, but that will do 
no harm. In another saucepan or in 
the frying pan put a tablespoon of 
butter and when it bubbles put in a 
tablespoon of flour and stir till they 
melt together; then put in two cups of 
hot milk and stir till it is all smooth. 
Put in one teaspoon of salt, and last the 
potatoes, but stir them only once while 
they cook for fear of breaking them. 
Add one teaspoon of chopped parsley 
and put them in a hot covered dish. 
You ean make another sort of potatoes 
when you have finished creaming them 
in this way by putting a layer of them 
in a deep buttered baking dish with a 
layer of the white sauce over the top and 
bread crumbs and bits of butter for a 
crust. Brown well in a hot oven. When 
you do this, remember to make the sauce 
with three cups of milk and two table- 
spoons of flour and two of butter, and 
then you will have enough for everything. 
Hashed Browned Potatoes 

Chop four cold potatoes fine and add 
one teaspoon of salt and a very little 
pepper. Put a tablespoon of butter in 
the frying pan and turn it so it runs all 
over; when it bubbles put in the potatoes 
and smooth them evenly over the pan. 
Cook till they are brown and crusty on 
the bottom; then put in a teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and fold over like an 
omelet. 
Saratoga Potatoes 

Wash and pare four potatoes and rub 
them on the potato slicer till they are 
in thin pieces; put them in ice water for 


A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl 


Margaret Learns, This Month, to Cook Potatoes 


By tue Autuor or Gala Day Luncheons 


fifteen minutes. Heat two cups of lard 
very hot, till when you drop in a bit of 
bread it browns at once. Wipe the 
potatoes dry and drop in a handful. 
Have a skimmer ready and as soon as 
they brown take them out and lay on 
brown paper in the oven and put in 
another handful. 

Potato Cakes 

Take two cups of mashed potato and 
mix well with the beaten yolk of one 
egg and make into small flat cakes; dip 
each into flour. Heat two tablespoons 
of nice dripping and when it is hot lay 
in the cakes and brown, turning each 
with the cake turner as it gets crusty on 
the bottom. 

Fried Sweet Potatoes 

Take six cold boiled sweet potatoes, 
slice them and lay in hot dripping in 
the frying pan till brown. These are 
especially nice with veal cutlet. 

Toast 

Toast is very difficult for grown 
people to learn to make, because they 
have made it wrong all their lives, but 
it is easy for little girls to learn to 
make, because they can make it right 
from the first. - 

Cut bread that is at least two days 
old into slices a quarter of an inch thick. 
If you are going to make only a slice 
or two take the toasting fork, but if you 
want a plateful take the wire broiler. 
Be sure the fire is red, without any 
flames. Move the slices of bread back 
and forth across the coals, but do not 
let them brown; do both sides this way, 
and then brown first one and then the 
other afterward. Trim off the edges, 
butter a little quickly and send to the 
table hot. Baker’s bread makes the best 
toast. 

Milk Toast 

Put one pint of milk on in the double 
boiler and let it heat. Melt one table- 
spoon of butter and when it bubbles stir 
in one small tablespoon of cornstarch, 
and when these are rubbed smooth, put 
in one-third of the milk. Cook and stir 
till even, without lumps, and then put 
in the rest of the milk and stir well; 
add half a teaspoon of salt and put on 
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the back of the stove. Make six slices 
of toast; put one slice in the dish and 
put a spoonful of the white sauce over 
it, then put in another and another 
spoonful, and so on till all are in, and 
pour the sauce that is left over all. If 
you want this extra nice do not take 
quite so much butter and use a pint of 
cream instead of the milk. 
Baking Powder Biscuit 

Margaret’s Other Aunt said little girls 
could never, never make biscuit, but 
this little girl really did, by this rule: 

One pint of sifted flour, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, four teaspoons of baking 
powder, three-quarters cup of milk, one 
tablespoon of butter. Put the salt and 
baking powder in the flour and mix 
well, and then with a spoon rub the 
butter in. Little by little put in the 
milk and then lift out the dough on a 
floured board and roll it out lightly just 
once, till it is one inch thick. Flour 
your hands and mold little balls as 
quickly as you can and put them close 
together in a shallow pan that has had 
a little flour shaken over the bottom, and 
bake in a hot oven about twenty minutes, 
or till the biscuits are brown. If you 
do not work fast or if you handle the 
dough too much they will be tough. 
Grandmother’s Corn Bread 


One and one-half cups of milk, one 
cup sifted yellow corn meal, one table- 
spoon melted butter, one teaspoon of 
sugar, one teaspoon baking powder, two 


eggs, one-half teaspoon salt. Scald, 
which means boil up just once, the milk, 
and pour it over the corn meal. Let this 
cool while you are separating and beat- 
ing your eggs; stand these aside and 
mix in the corn meal, the butter, salt, 
baking powder and sugar; then put in 
the yolks and last the stiff whites, very 
lightly. Bake in a buttered biscuit tin 
in a hot oven half an hour. 
Popovers 

Put the muffin tins in the oven to get 
very hot while you mix the popovers. 
Two eggs, two cups of milk, two cups of 
flour, one scant teaspoon of salt. Beat 
the eggs very light without separating. 
Pour the milk over them and beat again. 
Sift the salt and flour together and pour 
the eggs end milk into it and beat with 
a spoon quickly till all is foamy; strain 
through a wire sieve. Take the muffin 
tins from the oven and fill each one half 
full, and bake just twenty-five minutes. 
Cooking School Muffins 

Two cups sifted flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon salt, 
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one cup milk, two eggs, one large tea- 
spoon melted butter. Mix the flour, salt 
and baking powder and sift. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs, put in the miik and 
butter with them, then the flour, and 
last the stiff whites of the eggs. Have 
the muffin tins hot, pour in the batter 
and bake fifteen or twenty minutes. 
These must be eaten at once or they 
will fall. 

Griddlecakes 


Two eggs, one cup milk, one and 
one-half cups flour, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, one-half teaspoon salt. Beat 
the eggs without separating, with a 
spoon, in a bowl. Put in the milk, then 
the flour mixed with the salt, and last 
the baking powder. Bake on a _ hot. 
buttered griddle. This seems a queer 
rule because there is no butter in it, and 
the eggs are beaten with a spoon, but 
the cakes are light and delicious. Maple 
syrup or cream and powdered sugar 
should go with them. 

Last of all the things Margaret 
learned to make for breakfast came 
coffee, and this she could make in two 
ways; sometimes she made it this first 
way and sometimes the other, which is 
called French coffee. 

Coffee 

First be sure your coffee pot is shining 
clean; look in the spout and in all the 
cracks and wipe them out carefully, for 
you cannot make good coffee except in a 
perfectly clean pot. Then get three 
heaping tablespoons of ground coffee, 
and one tablespoon of cold water, and 
one teaspoon of white of egg. Mix the 
egg with the coffee and water thoroughly 
and put in the pot. Pour in one quart 
of bailing water and let it boil up once. 
Then stir down the grounds which come 
to the top, put in two tablespoons of 
cold water and let it stand for a minute 
on the back of the stove, and then strain 
it into the silver pot for the table. This 
pot must be made very hot by filling 
it with boiling water and letting it stand 
on the kitchen table while the coffee is 
boiling. If this rule makes the coffee 
stronger than the family like it, take 
less water, and if it is not strong enough 
take more coffee. 

French Coffee 

Get one of the pots which are made so 
the coffee will drip through; put three 
tablespoons of very finely powdered 
coffee in this and pour in a quart of 
boiling water. When it is all dripped 
through it is ready to put in the hot 
silver pot. 
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A Church Fair 
By E. C. 


A pretty idea for a church fair 
originated in an interior California 
town noted for its pretty girls. It 
was successful, as well. It was called 
“The fair of the seven ages of women.” 
The first, or infant booth, was presided 
over by young girls dressed like infants, 
in sheer white gowns made with baby 
waists and sleeves, with broad sashes tied 
up under the arms and quaint, close little 
muslin caps exactly like those worn by 
infants. ‘The booth was hung in white 
and disp!ayed everything that baby could 
want or its mamma want for it. This 
booth was almost completely stocked by 
the largest dealer in the town, who fur- 
nished the goods at cost price, taking 
back what was not sold. 

In the second booth, which was round, 
like a gigantic hoop, stood young ladies 
in their teens, with hair braided in 
Gretchen fashion and hanging to their 
waists, and wearing the round waists 
and short skirts of schoolgirls. By their 
sides hung slates and books; from the 
table in the center were sold toys and 
games, flowers and plants. This was the 
schoolgirl age. 

In the third booth, shaped like a heart 
and draped with a heart-shaped canopy, 
hung with garlands of roses caught up 
with a true lover’s knot of rose-colored 
cambric cut in ribbon widths, was 
shown the age of true love. The attend- 
ants were dressed like Dresden china 
shepherdesses in bright-colored skirts 
with panniered, flowered overdresses, the 
hair piled high on the head and sur- 
mounted with a huge chip hat trimmed 
with a wreath of roses. From the coun- 
ters covered with white cloth hung more 
garlands of roses. On her right sleeve 
each young lady wore a heart cut from 
rose-colored cloth. Only such fancy arti- 
cles as could be made in heart shape were 
sold here. 

The fourth booth typified the wife. 
Dignified young women were dressed 
after the manner of the bride in the 
marriage under the Directoire in short- 
waisted white frocks, long shawls, poke 
bonnets and mitts, and presided over 
tables in a vine-covered inclosure, from 
which were sold a complete assortment 
of table linen, napkins, doilies, center- 
pieces, hemstitched pillow slips and 
sheets, bedspreads, bureau and _ toilet 
articles 

Over the fifth booth good mothers pre- 
sided, in plain, dark dresses with lace at 
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the throat and wrists and squares of 
dainty lace by way of caps. The booth 
was strung with clotheslines, from which 
depended every sort of useful article 
pertaining to housekeeping. 

Ancient maidenhood was the sixth 
age. Maidens in straight, narrow skirts, 
muslin kerchiefs, black silk aprons and 
hair parted and banded down in front 
and fastened at the back with old-fash- 
ioned, high shell combs, represented an 
extinct genus—the dear, old-time, old- 
maid aunt. Packages of tea and choco- 
late, as well as cups of tea, coffee or 
chocolate, were sold here, and the cups 
in which they were served could be pur- 
chased as souvenirs. Fortunes were told 
by a high priestess. 

The seventh booth represented old age, 
but sweetly pretty and attractive, as old 
age should be. <A great fireplace was 
simulated by pasteboard painted like 
bricks. From a crane hung the tea- 
kettle, and by its side stood a spin- 
ning wheel. On the mantel were tall 
brass candlesticks and in the corner 
ticked a grandfather’s clock. Worked 
samplers were on the walls and a great, 
brass-framed, three-paneled mirror. At 
a mahogany table with claw feet sat 
grandma in a black silk gown, a black 
silk apron, with mitts on her hands, and 
a soft lace cap, from underneath which 
fell the white curls. She wore gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and if the face which 
peeped from this quaint setting was 
young and fresh, it but added to the 
charm. The articles sold were such as 
belong to declining years. 


“Second Editions” 
By Eveanor MarcHAnt 


Salmi of Turkey 

Cut good sized pieces of cold roast 
turkey into neat fillets; place them in 
the bottom of a shallow baking pan, and 
sprinkle well with allspice, salt, cayenne 
and mace. Pour over the slices a cup 
of orange juice and dot with an ounce 
of butter, broken into small bits; cook 
in a brisk oven twenty minutes, and dish 
on rounds of hot buttered toast, that 
have been spread lightly with a little 
walnut catsup; garnish with small 
stuffed olives. 


Ragout of Turkey ‘ 

Take fragments of roast turkey, 
selecting wings, legs and second joints 
if possible. Slice and fry in olive oil, 
with two white onions, a carrot and a 
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celery root; when browned, add a pint 
of soup stock, four sage leaves and two 
leaves of lemon thyme; cook twenty 
minutes, then place the turkey carefully 
in the liquor, and boil ten minutes. 
Dish with the gravy on a hot platter, 
and garnish with duchess potatoes and 
hominy crescents. 
Turkey a la Savoy 

Select small pieces of cold turkey, 
preferably the breast; cover them with 
olive oil and lemon juice and place in 
the ice box until needed. Prepare a 
rich sauce, by heating in the double 
boiler, half a pint of cream; and when 
near the boiling point, season with the 
juice of one onion, salt, pepper and a 
little powdered mace. Arrange around 
the sides of a deep baking dish dia- 
monds of fried bread, and fill with alter- 
nate layers of the turkey, that has been 
carefully drained, and the cream sauce. 
Sprinkle the top with a little grated 
cheese and brown in a quick oven. 
Serve in the baking dish, garnished with 
fried parsley. 
Turkey with Tomato Sauce 

Mince the cold turkey in very small 
pieces, and prepare the sauce by stewing 
half a can of tomatoes, to which has been 
added a bay leaf, a teaspoon of sugar, 
a saltspoon of salt and a pinch of curry 
powder, for half an hour; strain and add 
a teaspoon of meat extract, a tablespoon 
of butter and a tablespoon of grated 
bread crumbs. Return to the fire, and 
stir in the turkey and a dozen button 
mushrooms, that have been cut in two. 
When thoroughly heated, fill into indi- 
vidual paper cases, cover the tops with 
browned bread crumbs, and serve imme- 
diately. 
Turkey Dumplings 

This is an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land dish, much esteemed by our Puri- 
tan forefathers, and is very simply made. 
Make a rich shortcake dough, rolling it 
out on the bread board, and cut into 
cireular pieces, about four inches in 
diameter; spread each piece generously 
with butter, and place in the center of 
each a tablespoon of turkey prepared as 
follows: chop a cup of cold turkey, not 
too fine; add a tablespoon of the dress- 
ing, and a stalk of minced celery, and 
mix well, moistening with a little giblet 
gravy. Fold the paste over, lapping the 
edges; and form into balls with the 
hands; arrange in a deep baking dish, 
and bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Serve the dumplings with a 
bechamel sauce. 
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Walnut Goodies 
By Ame.ia SULZBACHER 
Walnut Loaf 

This is a pleasing adjunct to poultry 
or roast, or served with a rich brown 
sauce it is sufficiently substantial to take 
the place of meat. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether two cups of soft bread crumbs 
(taken from the center of the loaf), one 
cup of chopped walnut meats, one level 
teaspoon of salt, a fourth of a teaspoon 
of pepper and ginger, and nutmeg or 
powdered sweet herbs according to taste. 
Melt a third of a cup of butter in half 
a cup of hot water, pour gradually into 
a beaten egg, then combine with the dry 
ingredients. Shape into an oval loaf, 
put into a buttered pan and bake about 
three-quarters of an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. Baste as needed with hot 
water in which a little butter has been 
melted. .When baked the loaf should 
be moist and light. Either English or 
common walnuts may be used. Serve 
with 
Brown Sauce 

Melt a tablespoon of butter, add a 
tablespoon of flour, cook, stirring con- 
tinually until a light brown, then add a 
eup of rich gravy, meat broth or water 
and stir until it thickens. Remove the 
nut loaf to a serving dish, pour the sauce 
into the baking pan, stir and cook to 
detach the glaze, then strain. Reheat, 
add two tablespoons of chopped nuts and 
seasoning as needed. 

Hominy and Nut Roll 

To two cups of hot cooked hominy add 
a cup of chopped English walnut meats, 
a beaten egg and seasoning of salt, 
pepper, onion juice and chopped parsley 
to taste. While still hot shape into a 
smooth, compact roll on a board dredged 
liberally with bread crumbs. Brush 
with beaten egg and roll in bread crumbs 
until well coated. Bake half an hour. 
basting several times with butter melted 
in hot water. Serve with meat gravy or 
tomato sauce. 

An appetizing filling for sandwiches is 
made by mixing equal parts of grated 
Swiss cheese and chopped English wal- 
nut meats with sufficient softened but- 
ter to form a paste. Season with salt 
and cayenne as needed. 

Fried Nuts 

Cold cooked farina, oatmeal or mush 
of any kind may be utilized. Season 
highly while hot with butter, salt and 
pepper, and when cold enough to handle 
shape the size of small walnuts. Dip 
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in beaten egg, then in crushed walnuts, 
and fry in deep fat. 

Salads of many kinds are greatly im- 
proved by adding a few English walnuts. 
Mix equal parts of English walnuts 
cut into small pieces with crisp celery 
cut into dice and moisten thoroughly 
with salad dressing to make a particu- 
larly delicious salad. Another favorite 
combination is equal parts of celery, 
English walnut meats and sweetbreads. 
Chopped walnuts are also a delightful 
addition to chicken, lobster, shrimp and 
Waldorf salad. As a pleasing change 
add olives and English walnuts chopped 
fine to potato salad. 

English Walnut Pie 

Beat the yolks of two eggs and half a 
cup of sugar to a cream, add a table- 
spoon of lemon juice, the juice and 
half the grated rind of an orange and 
half a cup of chopped English walnut 
meats. Line a deep pie plate with 
pastry, and when half baked add the 
filling and finish baking. Cover with a 
meringue made of the whites of two eggs, 
two tablespoons of sugar and two table- 
spoons of chopped walnuts. 

Walnut Cookies 

Cream one cup of butter and one and 
a half cups of sugar, add three eggs, then 
a cup of flour mixed with two cups of 
chopped walnut meats. Sift a teaspoon 
of baking powder and one and a half cups 
of flour together and add the last thing. 
Drop by spoonfuls on buttered tins, 
allowing ample room for spreading. 
Before baking decorate the top of each 
cake with half a nut meat and dust with 
granulated sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

English Walnut Cake, Orange Dressing 

Cream a fourth of a cup of butter, 
then add in order, beating thoroughly 
between each addition, half a pound of 
sifted powdered sugar, six yolks of 
eggs, two level tablespoons of cocoa, one 
level teaspoon cinnamon, a fourth of a 
level teaspoon of cloves, an eighth of a 
level teaspoon of nutmeg, half a pound 
of English walnuts, finely chopped, a 
level cup of soft bread crumbs mixed 
with a rounding teaspoon of baking 
powder and six whites of eggs beaten 
until stiff and dry. Bake in two layers 
and put together with the following 
Orange Dressing 

Shell half a pound of English walnuts, 
reserve enough unbroken halves for gar- 
nishing the cake and chop fine the re- 
mainder. To the juice and pulp of an 
orange, add a fourth of a pound of 


powdered sugar and the chopped nut 
meats; cook three minutes, stir until 
it thickens, then spread. 
Ginger Nut Wafers 

Put a fourth of a cup of butter, a 
fourth of a cup‘of lard, half a cup of 
molasses and half a cup of brown sugar 
together over the fire and heat to boil- 
ing. Remove from the stove, add three 
cups flour, a rounding teaspoon each of 
ginger and cinnamon, a fourth of a tea- 
spoon of cloves and a level teaspoon of 
soda sifted together, stir until thor- 
oughly mixed, then stand in the cold 
over night. Next morning roll out 
about a fourth of an inch in thickness, 
sprinkle with a cup of finely chopped 
walnuts and press the rolling pin lightly 
over the surface to secure the nuts 
firmly into place. Cut into strips three 
inches long and an inch wide and bake 
in a moderate oven. 
Icing 

To two tablespoons of boiling water 
add enough sifted confectioners’ sugar 
to make of the right consistency to 
spread, then flavor with vanilla. Spread 
the top and sides of the cake smoothly 
with the icing and decorate with the 
unbroken halves of nuts. 
Mexican Ice Cream 

Put a cup of granulated sugar into 
a smooth saucepan over the fire and stir 
constantly until it is melted, add a cup 
of English walnut meats and pour into 
a shallow buttered pan to harden. When 
perfectly cold grate or chop fine. 
Crumble twelve macaroons into fine 
crumbs, “hen toast in the oven a few 
moments. Make a custard of the yolks 
of two eggs, a fourth of a cup of sugar 
and a cup of milk, then pour over the 
stifly beaten whites of two eggs and let 
cool. To a pint of cream add a third of 
a cup of sugar and beat until thoroughly 
mixed, add the custard and flavor with 
vanilla or Maraschino, then freeze. 
When half frozen, add the macaroon 
erumbs and half of the grated walnut 
mixture and finish freezing. Sprinkle 
the remaining grated walnuts over the 
cream at serving time. 


Frozen Pudding 

Chop fine a cup of English walnut 
meats. Plump a cup of raisins by cov- 
ering them with boiling water. drain 
after fifteen minutes and roll in gran- 
ulated sugar. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs and half a cup of sugar until light, 
add a rounding tablespoon of cornstarch 
dissolved in a little cold milk and grad- 
ually four cups of hot milk. Cook over 
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hot water for fifteen minutes, stirring 
constantly until thickened, then occa- 
sionally. When the mixture is cold add 
vanilla to flavor, a cup of strawberry 
preserves, the walnuts and raisins, and 
freeze as ice cream. When half frozen 
add the whites of four eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth with a fourth of a cup of 
sugar. At serving time garnish with 
whipped cream and English walnut 
halves. 


Glace Walnuts 

Boil a cup of sugar, a few grains of 
cream of tartar and half a cup of boiling 
water over a hot fire. Do not stir after 
the boiling has begun. Remove from 
the fire as soon as there is a suspicion 
of a faint yellow tinge to the syrup, dip 
the halved nuts separately into the 
syrup, then drop on to oiled paper. 
Stand the syrup in a pan of hot water 
to keep hot during dipping. 
Walnut Pats 

Cook a cup of granulated sugar, a 
cup of coffee C (a very light brown) 
sugar and a cup of cream without 
stirring until a very soft ball can be 
formed when tested in cold water, then 
stir constantly until creamy. Melt over 
hot water, stirring continually, then 
drop in small pats on oiled paper. Put 
an unbroken walnut half in the center 
of each. 


The Nutriment in Rice Water 


By WHITE 


When we recall the -fact that out of 
an estimated population of one and a 
half thousand millions of human beings 
en the earth, five hundred millions, or a 
third of that multitude, live, toil and 
multiply exceedingly upon a diet chiefly 
of rice; it becomes a question whether 
that cereal does not possess nutritious 
properties upon which we of the occi- 
dent have not set a right value. Say 
what we may about the physical supe- 
riority of the Anglo-Saxon meat eater, 
those Anglo-Saxons who have fought 
against or commanded the rice eating 
Hindu of northern India do not in com- 
parison boast overmuch of either their 
muscle, sinew or endurance. Rice has 
been for ages the principal food of the 
warlike Japanese, and the equally war- 
like Rajputs, Marathas and Sikhs of 
India. 

There is, however, somewhat of a cul- 
inary secret in this. The part of the 
cereal, that contained in the water after 
boiling, which we as a rule “cast away, 


the orientals long since discovered to 
possess the very essence of its life sus- 
taining property. Of this proof was 
afforded some years ago in a rather 
curious manner 

During one of the numerous wars in 
India a garrison of native troops ofti- 
cered by Europeans was cut off from 
its base of supplies. Presently it was 
closely besieged. Time went on and as 
no relief was forthcoming, the provi- 
sions gradually dwindled until there was 
nothing but rice left. The Europeans 
then decided to divide the rice into 
equal rations with their native troops. 
and they were not a little surprised 
when the latter suggested that if the 
European Sahibs would give them the 
water in which the rice had been boiled 
they would be perfectly satisfied. The 
European Sahibs could retain all the 
cooked cereal. At the time the Euro- 
peans regarded the offer as an act of 
praiseworthy self-sacrifice on the part of 
their native troops. 

But in a short time a curious effect 
of this agreement was noticed. While 
the Europeans daily lost stamina upon 
their diet of boiled grain, the fighting 
quality of the native soldiers was well 
preserved upon the water drained off. 
At first the Europeans were inclined to 
think that the natives possessed means 
of supply, and suspected treachery; but 
such was proved to be otherwise than 
the case, as they stood loyally to their 
posts. Finally when the garrison was 
relieved the natives themselves ex- 
plained. They had long been aware that 
in the cooking of rice, by far the greater 
part of the nutriment was extracted and 
retained by the water. Hence their 
self-sacrifice came to look very much 
like an act of self-preservation at the 
expense of their European officers. 

When the matter was inquired into 
further, it was found that in cases of 
stomach disorder so prevalent in the 
orient, this rice water could be retained 
with beneficial results when even milk 
would be rejected. It was equally sat- 
isfactory as an aterative diet for 
young children. But to many it will be 
news tha* this rice water cast away 
with such prodigality can be utilized as 
an excellent dessert. If flavored with 
some extract and placed upon ice it will 
take the form of a jelly. It can then 
be served with cream or fruit, making 
a delicious, as well as a most nutritious, 
dinner course. In addition this rice 
water will be found of use as a stock for 
thickening purposes, 
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The Etiquette of the Chafing-Dish 
By Linpa 


We have been told that the piece de, 
resistance of informal suppers at New- 
port was the chafing-dish, and we have 
heard that those who cluster about the 
“dish” on these occasions should not 
only be informal and do informal, but 
look informal, and the center setting 
of such a feast should bear the hall- 
mark of unconventionality. Who has 
not noticed the incongruity of the host 
of a chafing-dish supper in full evening 
dress—he looks so much like the waiter 
one might hire for the occasion that the 
position is ridiculous. Therefore, noth- 
ing more “dressy” than a Tuxedo is 
permissible, not even the frock coat. 

Those who are able to make summer 
last until spring by visits to milder cli- 
mates have found in our winter resorts 
all of the accessories for the enjoyment 
of this fad. One worthy of mention at 
a famous hotel, a delightful breathing 
spot not far from New York, has a most 
fitting snuggery below stairs. It is pat- 
terned after an old English kitchen with 
age-darkened beams, deal tables, back- 
less benches, old lanterns and shadeless 
eandles, with a fine collection of steins 
on the broad plate rail around the room 
underneath which is a motley display of 
tin mugs and cups, all of which suggests 
a jolly good time for the congenial few 
gathered together for a midnight spree. 
There are four or five real chafing- 
dishes on broad, low shelves with bottles 
and boxes of condiments and seasoning 
for the few who wish to show their skill, 
but for the majority who don’t there is 
a little side room, low and dark, quite 
like a photographer’s developing closet, 
but completely equipped with an electric 
apparatus under each of the half dozen 
dishes, and a chef to man them. This 
chef and his comestibles surreptitiously 
emerge from the secret underground 
passage from the kitchen larder, upon 
the slightest hint that such assistance 
is needed. These accessories, together 
with a gas broiler for toast making, are 
thrown into the bargain when the room 
is engaged. 

The charm of the whole scheme is, of 
course, its Bohemianism, and when you 
see men and girls roaming around after 
dinner in golf togs, or in morning cos- 
tume and an air of mystery, you may be 
sure that something delightful is up 
for the region below. 

We are specially concerned in the 
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food, other than the aforesaid thread- 


bare rarebit, that was served at some of 
these midnight revels, and a few incanta- 
tions by the sorceress who haunts the 
place revealed the following tidbits, and 
a trial of them will prove that they are 
thoroughly in keeping with the spirit 
of the revelers. One must remember 
that although there are many elaborate 
recipes which can be applied to the 
chafing-dish they never should be on 
such occasions, for they are quite as 
incompatible as the “dressy” clothes. 

The most successful of these efforts 
was a dish one host called a glorified 
rarebit, for the rarebit must appear, but 
this one was rendered harmless and 
digestible in the following manner: 
Glorified Rarebit 

Put one teaspoon of butter in the hot 
blazer, without the hot water pan, add 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one-fourth of 
a teaspoon of paprika and the same of 
mustard. When hot add one cup of 
cream or rich milk, then add one cup of 
soft bread crumbs; when this boils add 
one cup of fresh dairy cheese cut into 
bits and let it just melt, then add the 
well beaten yolks of three eggs, stir for 
a moment and then fold in the whites 
of the eggs, beaten stiff. Pour imme- 
diately over hot buttered toast, not too 
hard, and eat while it is still “souffle.” 
Some others were: 
Crabs a la Creole 

Cut three pieces of bacon in small 
pieces, put them in the hot dish, add two 
cups of crab meat cut into dice, then one 
green pepper denuded of its interior and 
chopped fine, one cup of tomatoes, pulp 
and juice, and when boiling add one cup 
of fresh mushrooms (the canned ones 
are a makeshifi), cut into small pieces, 
cook for a few moments, then serve in 
tiny nappies or stewpans. The latter 
are the most popular. 
Delmonico Stew 

Cook four slices of bacon slowly, 
removing the fat as fast as possible. 
When the bacon is done and dry, dry 
it more by keeping it warm on a piece 
of brown wrapping paper. Put back 
into the blazer a little of the fat and 
add two cups of the meat of frogs’ legs 
scraped from the bones, and add one 
cup of oyster crabs. Cook until tender, 
then add the bacon cut in small pieces 
and serve. For those who can afford 
oyster crabs and are not too squeamish 
to eat them, this dish is most acceptable. 
But here is something more plebeian 
and yet good enough for anybody: 
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Liver a la Bechamel 

Make a bechamel sauce in the blazer, 
add a seasoning of Worcestershire sauce 
and mushroom catsup, one-fourth tea- 
spoon paprika and two cups of cooked 
ealf’s liver cut in small pieces. When 
boiling add one teaspoonful of Madeira 
and serve on toast. The bechamel sauce 
is made of two tablespoons of butter, 
two of flour, one cup of stock, one cup 
of cream, salt, a dash of nutmeg, one 
egg yolk and one tablespoon of lemon 
juice. 
Liver and Bacon 

Soak six slices of bacon in hot water 
a few moments, then dry and put in the 
hot chafing-dish. Put some thin slices 
of calf’s liver in the water until the 
bacon is cooked, drain the bacon on 
paper, wipe the liver and dust it slightly 
with flour, and fry it in the bacon fat 
until brown on both sides. Serve with 
the bacon and a little of the fat from 
pan poured around. 
Boston Oysters 

Fill hot water pan with the strained 
liquor from one quart of oysters. When 
just boiling season with salt, pepper and 
butter, and when plump and curled at 
the edges, dip out and serve on well- 
browned squares of toasted graham 
bread. 


Church Suppers 
By L. W. 


The church stands for more than one 
sort of “feeding of the hungry,”—as all 
church workers, especially the women 
in the church, know well. From the 
Sunday breakfast for tramps, with a 
religious service following closely in its 
wake, which at least one city church 
has conducted successfully, to the “sup- 
per,” which occurs at regular intervals 
in most churches, the matter of “What 
shall we have?’ and “How shall we 
serve it?” is always under discussion. 

Unless, as is true in some churches, 
the time-honored baked beans, cold ham, 
pies and strong coffee continue to do 
their deadly work once a month or 
oftener. It is one of the strong points 
in favor of good company and socia- 
bility that under these conditions we 
are able to digest without serious diffi- 
culty what it would be the wildest folly 
to eat on most occasions, But the fact 
still remains that we are guilty of 
abusing our admittedly long suffering 
American systems still more when we 


eat heartily of such foods at night. 
And besides that, our suppers can be 
made more attractive by departure from 
the traditional menu. This many 
churches are doing because progressive- 
ness pays, whether it be in money or 
in sociability. 

There are always certain foods which 
lend themselves to cooking in large 
quantities, and whatever means economy, 
either in material or labor, is worth the 
trying, if it still offers the proper 
attractions as a menu. For more often 
than not the same women are providers 
and, with their families, consumers as 
well, and still go home satisfied if .a 
little money has been raised or social 
life of the right sort advanced. Any 
hints which can add to the enjoyment 
and success of the church supper, there- 
fore, will be welcomed, and, to this end, 
workers in various churches have been 
asked for suggestions as to menus. Some 
of those which seemed the best and the 
simplest have been chosen. 

Two schemes which have been most 
successful in small companies are the 
chafing-dish supper and the lunch bas- 
ket supper. Of course, we cannot use 
the chafing-dish in the regulation fash- 
ion, but it is very attractive for the 
serving and an excellent thing for keep- 
ing the food hot. A menu which would 
be acceptable for this supper is the 
following: 

Creamed chicken 
Brown bread sandwiches Veal Joaf 
Cabbage and celery salad 
Cake Coffee 


The lurch basket supper was a less 
expensive affair, but very jolly and a 
decided success. The little baskets were 
filled beforehand with sandwiches of 
different kinds, two pieces of cake, olives 
and pickles. 
usual price of the church supper and 
were then opened on bare tables, picnic 
fashion, where hot scalloped oysters, hot 
coffee and fruit were served in addition. 
Wooden plates and heavy mugs were 
used and the additional labor of filling 
baskets was more than offset by the 
absence of care in setting tables and 
washing dishes, only the mugs and forks 
and spoons needing to be cared for 
afterward. The picnic idea could be 
elaborated as far as one wished to do so, 
and a picnic in the winter always makes 
its own welcome. 

A salad supper can be served to a 
large number very satisfactorily, and 
with hot bouillon to berin with and hot 


These were sold at the ~ 
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cottee served at the end of the meal, it 
makes a supper with “possibilities,”—of 
attractive serving and dainty combina- 
tions. This menu was used by a society 
of young women: 


Bouillon 
Chicken salad Salmon salad 
Cold ham 
Salad rolls Olives 
Fruit sherbet Wafers 


Coffee 

The men of another church gave a 
turkey supper, and aside from some 
gratuitous anxiety, the ladies were 
entirely relieved from any thought in the 
matter. The dinner was a huge success, 
from the capped and aproned “chefs,” 
who served the meal, to the souvenir 
eards, each with a gobbler strutting 
across. The menu was the regulation one: 


Roast turkey 
Potatoes with brown gravy 
Cranberry sauce Celery 
Pies Ice cream 


Coffee 


One year when chickens were much 
more in season than turkeys, a chicken 
supper was substituted. The chickens 
were cooked in the different homes, then 
brought with the stock to the church, 
where a good, rich gravy was made. The 
chicken was served with small pastry 
squares, making it seem like a piece of 
chicken pie. In addition, mashed pota- 
toes, celery salad, jellies, cakes and 
coffee were served; “and we have ladies 
who make real cakes, too, instead of buy- 
ing them,” said the “chief of staff’ in 
speaking of the supper. 

A spread which pleased the old-fash- 
ioned folk and appealed especially to 
masculine tastes as well, was a New Eng- 
land supper. The menu speaks for itself: 


Corned beef hash 


Baked beans Rolls 
Pickles 
Mince pie Squash pie Pumpkin pie 
Cheese Coffee 


Another supper which was good and 
practicable was this: 


Bouillon 
Croquettes Escalloped potatoes 
Stuffed eggs on lettuce leaves 
Cake Coffee 


And, by the way, croquettes are espe- 
cially good, for they can be warmed over 
and come out “as good as new,” and 
French fried potatoes also have been used 
with success. 
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Your Christmas Dinner 


Thirty-five Dollars in Prizes for the Most 
Prompt Reports 


We want to know what were the 
Christmas dinners served by our friends 
in different parts of the country and the 
world, December 25, 1903. This mag- 
azine will reach them while the recol- 
lection of the details is yet fresh in 
mind. 

Not that we want the menus of long 
and elaborate course dinners, except pos- 
sibly in a few instances; we desire rather 
to know what are the Christmas dinner 
customs in the different states and else- 
where. Tell us what was the actual bill 
of fare; not what it might have been 
with larger means or more time for prep- 
aration. Original recipes, or unusual 
dishes, should be described in full, accom- 
panying the menu. 

To encourage our readers to furnish 
this interesting and valuable informa- 
tion we will award generous prizes. 
Promptness of response will count 
largely, therefore, the letters first mailed 
will have the best chance, postmarks 
governing as to time. Clearness and 
completeness of description, together 
with original or unusual recipes, also will 
count largely. Simple dinners which are 
well arranged, wholesome and good will 
stand as good a chance of a prize as 
more elaborate ones; do not hesitate to 
write on this account. The names of 
the senders need not be published, nec- 
essarily, but of course we must Rave the 
names and addresses in full, written on 
each manuscript. It would be well to 
state whether the dinner described was 
in accordance with the custom of the 
region, or a departure from it. We want 
to learn of local customs in regard to 
Christmas eatables and modes of serving 
them. 

Another necessary condition: The 
number of persons to whom the dinner 
was served, and the hour of the day, must 
be stated. 

For the ten most complete and original 
of the dinners first received will be 
awarded, each one, merchandise to the 
value of $2.50, to be selected from the 
advertising announcements in this (Jan- 
uary) number of Goon. HouseKEEPING; 
$25 worth in all; for the ten next in 
order of merit, promptness also consid- 
ered, will be awarded each a choice book. 


Goop Cake cannot be made by using 
melted butter—Mrs Grover Jackson. 
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Menus for January 
Made up with Reference to Variety, 


Economy and 
By Louise 


Fripay, Jan 1 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 

Popovers 
Luncheon 

Clam fritters 

Brown bread 

Cream cheese 

Lemon jelly 
Dinner 

Macaroni soup 
Roast beef 

Yorkshire pudding 

Sweet potatoes 

Creamed onions 

Celery salad 

Blueberry shortcake with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Jan 2 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet 
Creamed potato 
Rice waffles with syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Toast Olives 

Fruit 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 

Cold roast beef 

Mashed potato 
Carrots 

Dressed lettuce 

Pineapple tapioca pud- 
ding with cream 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Jan 3 
"Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef 
Potato cakes 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Halibut with egg sauce 
Potatoes Spinach 
Celery 
Apple salad 
Crackers and cheese 
offee 
Supper 
Tomatoes and eggs on 
the chafing-dish 
Toast Stuffed olives 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Chocolate layer cake 
Fruit punch 
Monpay, Jan 4 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped fish 
Toasted corn cake 
Cranberry sauce 
Gingerbread and cheese 
Dinner 
Rice coup 
Breast of veal 


Food Values 


WortHEN 


Sweet potato 
Scalloped cauliflower 
Stewed tomato 
Dressed lettuce 
'Caramel custard 
caramel sauce 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, JAN 5 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
| Cereal with cream 
| Minced veal on toast 
gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
{Creamed dried beef and 
celery 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat bread 
Grape jelly 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Fricassee of lamb 
Potato au gratin 
Peas Beet salad 
Irish moss blancmange 
with cream 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Jan 6 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on_ toast 
Fried hasty pudding 
with syrup 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Souffle of lamb 
Stewed tomato 
Steamed bread 
Stuffed dates 
Dinner 
Black bean soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked sweet potatoes 
String beans 
Spinach 
Dressed lettuce 
Spanish cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, JAN 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon cooked in the 
oven 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs 
Toasted corn cake 
Pickled beets 
Spiced peaches Wafers 
inner 
Consomme 
Broiled ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Egg and cress salad 
Cottage pudding 
Maple sugar sauce 
Coffee 
Fripay, Jan 8 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs on toast 
Griddlecakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 


with 


Luncheon 
Chopped ham on toast 
Bread and cheese 
Spiced apple sauce 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Broiled pickerel 
Mashed potato 
Creamed asparagus 

Celery salad 
tapioca 
with cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Jan 9 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Whole wheat muffins 
Creamed fish 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Chili sauce 
Wafers Strawberry jam 
Dinner 
Barley soup 
Roast lamb 
White potatoes 
Turnips 
Tomato salad 
Boiled rice with 
sauce 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Jan 10 
Breakfast 
Dates and figs 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
ice fritters 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb broth with 
Fricasseed cl.icken 
Potato souffle 
Baked squash 
Cranberry jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
Lemon jelly with 
offee 
Supper 
Welsh rarebit on brown 
bread toast 
Apple and nut salad 
Gingerbread 
Cream cheese Cocoa 
Monpay, Jan 11 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Brown bread brewis 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Lamb croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Sweet potatoes 
Cranberry jelly 
Crackers and cheese 
Dinner 
Chicken and celery 


Indian 


lemon 


rice 


fruit 


soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Riced potato 
Parsnips 
Celery, and lettuce 


cornstarch 
pudding 
Cofice 
Turspay, JAN 12 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb on toast 
Rye muffins Coffee 


pudding) 


Luncheon 
Scalloped cabbage with 
cheese 
Toasted muffins 
Nut cookies Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Blanquette of chicken 
Creamed celery 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Orange ice Coffee 
Wepnespay, Jan 13 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fried smelts Hot rolls 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean and tomato 
soup 
Crisped_ crackers 

ives 
Jelly roll 
Dinner 
Trish stew 
Spiced beets 
Potato salad 
Jellied prunes with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, JAN 14 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chopped 
meat 
Graham muffins 
ee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Celery 
Whole wheat bread 
Fruit relish 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Cabbage 
Pickled celery 
pple salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Fripay, JAN 15 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash Toast 
offee 
Luncheon 
Sausages —— in the 


Celery 


Turnips 


ove 
Cold slaw 
Dinner 
Potato puree 
Baked butterfish 
Sweet potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Celery salad 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Jan 16 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Flour muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloned fish 
French fried potatoes 
String bean salad 
Crackers Cheese 


igs 


| 
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Dinner Dinner Supper 
Creamed oysters and/| Broiled smelts with ewburg ont 
celery in croustades sauce tartare Lettuce sandwiches Di 

Cold corned beef Meat loaf Olives Split cong 
Baked potatoes _ Potato soufile Sponge cake 
Fried cauliflower Lima_beans Celer: croquettes 
- y Monpay, Jan 25 Potato souffle Peas 
Barberry jelly Dressed lettuce Breakjast 
Dressed lettuce _ Orange shortcake Grapes Apple fritters 
Bavarian cream with Coffee Cereal with cream Coffee 
sauce Tuurspay, JAN, 21 Eggs and bacon Fripay, Jan 29 
Breakfast orn cake Coffee < 
Sunpay, Jan 17 White grapes Luncheon ga oe 
Breakfast Cereal with cream Fishballs 1 
Grapes Scrambled eggs Chili sauce Brown bread c ereal with cream 
Cereal with cream Whole muffins ~ nd 
Fried scallops /afers Homi fi 
Luncheon Dinner 
Escalloped potatoes |Cream of asparagus soup 
> Smoked halibut Cold roast beef Luncheon 

Dinner 

Cel Finger rolls Olives Sweet potatoes Cheese fondu on toast 
5... Cocoa Turkish pilaf Olives 
mutton ets Dressed lettuce Baked sweet apples and 

hit icken pie 
Orange Tuespay, JAN 26 ean 
Crackers and cheese Breakfast 
Macaroni (baked) Canned pears Baked haddock with 

s fiee Celery and apple salad) _ Cereal with cream oyster sauce 

upper Crackers and cheese Frankfurt sausages in Boiled potatoes 
Creamed 1 ith P 
wi ‘offee white sauce 
Brown bread sandwiches Frrpay, Jan 22 me gener Apricot ith 
Olives Nuts whipped cm 

Orange layer cake ananas eae 
M nag: 8 Cereal with cream Beef Luncheon Ss wae 
ONDAY, JAN 1 Bacon Potato cakes| Beef croquettes with ATURDAY, JAN 30 
Breakfast Rye muffins Coffee olive sauce Breakfast 
Figs and dates Luncheon Boiled rice Grapes 
Cereal with cream Chicken in gravy Lemon jelly Cereal with cream 
Vegetable hash Toasted muffins Cheese — Eag vermicelli on tonst 
oup 
Babing weer Pan broiled ham 
Sugared sweet potatoes 
Luncheon Cream of lima bean soup Cr i: oul Fish au gratin 
Clam chowder Lake trout aaa” French fried potatoes 
Crisped crackers Baked potatoes thn aaa Lemon tarts 
Dinner 

Dinner ressed cress and let- EDNESDAY, JAN 27 Scotch broth 

Rice soup tuce Breakfast Hamburg steak 
Beef a la mode with| Banana_ice cream Baked bananas Baked sweet potatoes 
macaroni and tomato Coffee with Creamed 
Saturpay, Jan 23 c ; elery salad 

4 orn muffins Coffee Gi bread wi 

Coff Creamed fish and potato paer a. Pickles Sunpay, Jan 31 

UESDAY, JAN 19 uncheon Tomato sou rape fruit 

Breakfast Cheese cream toast |Pork steak (pan Proiled) Cereal with cream 

Pear sauce Whole wheat bread Vhite potatoes Fried scallops 
Cereal with cream sauce Baked squash 

eef warmed in gravy Nuts Apple sauce otfee 
Hashed brown potatoes Dinner 


Dressed lettuce Dinner 
Toast Coffee Macaroni soup Danish pudding with Cream of pea soup 
Luncheon Lamb chops cream Roast turkey 


Escalloped rice with — potato Coffee Mashed potatoes 
tewed tomatoes Tuurspay, Jan 28 Escalloped celery 


cheese D a3 
Parker rolls Coffee jelly with Breakfast Cranberry jelly 
rui 


hi 4 Oranges Dressed lettuce 
Dinner — Cereal with cream pudding 
Vegetable soup reamy egg on toast offee 
Broile efsteak 24 Buckwheat cakes with 
ashed sweet potatoes reakfast syrup ouillon 
Creamed onions Oranges Coffee Shrimp salad 
Peas and lettuce salad} _Cereal with cream _ Luncheon Brown bread sand- 
St d fig pudding Minced lamb with | Dried beef with cream wiches 
Coffee dropped toast sauce Charlotte russe 
rown brea 
Wepnespay, JAN 20 Coffee 
Breakfast Dinner 
Doveunvuts or biscuits may be heated 
Broiled oysters and Browned potatoes “amaist as good as new” by putting them 
isan ake acon Coffee Carrots A... cream |in a whole paper bag, sprinkling in a 
few drops only of water, twisting the 


Corn chowder Potato, beet and celery ends, putting in the oven, raised a little 
Croutons Pickles} . salad 


Cheese balls Toast Banana fritters | from the bottom, on a grate. The oven 
Oranges Coffee must be very hot. Mrs H. G. Taft. 


Olives 
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Secrets of Health 


As Practiced by a “Captain of Industry” 
Whose Business Permits 
{Although not endowed by nature with the most 

ged constitution, this gentleman has been en- 
abled to accomplish much in various activities by 
tollowing the course of life which he brietiy de- 
scribes below.} 

1. Waking about 5.45, I arise at 5, de- 
voting half or three-quarters of an hour 
to bath, shave and bodily functions. 
Body and bathroom warm, the bath itseif 
is cool (not so cold as to shock) and is 
accompanied by invigorating exercises; 
teeth are scrupulously cleansed. I shave 
not too closely and without cosmetics to 
injure skin, roughly brush hair to in- 
vigorate scalp, drink a cup of cold water, 
and attend to the bowels—the great 
sewer of the body that is so shamefully 
neglected and misused by the average 
person as to be a common source of ill- 
ness instead of an insurance of health. 

2. Dress quickly. The house is yet 
still, one’s head is as clear as a bell, and 
the mind works with rare power and 
celerity. Nearly an hour is therefore 
devoted to literary endeavor, and to jot- 
ting down plans and ideas pertaining to 
the day’s duties, followed by a brief walk. 

3. Meeting the family at breakfast, 
and having scanned the morning paper 
(catch the essential facts without wast- 
ing time or mind on items of no conse- 
quence), I engage in pleasant conver- 
sation, drawing out the children’s views, 
discussing in brief the morning’s news 
and other topics, or humor, for an agree- 
able frame of mind is one of the best 
preparations for the day as well as for 
a happy digestion—you can’t be happy 
with indigestion. 

4. A hot cereal, some fruit always, 
sometimes a soft-boiled egg on toast, a 
glass of cold milk, or of hot cocoa if the 
weather is very cold, is ample breakfast 
for my body and temperament. (It’s 
not the amount we eat, but the nutri- 
ment we assimilate, that nourishes.) 

5. Now a siesta for five minutes, bet- 
ter on rug or floor than on couch or bed, 
relaxing body and mind to aid digestion 
and conserve energy. Then a mile walk 
to the office. 

6. There from 9 till 1 o’clock, the 
object is to dispose of a mass of intri- 
eate problems and a great variety of 
hard work, without unnecessary friction, 
excitement, nervousness or worry. Re- 
poseful self-control enables one to do a 
prodigious lot of work with little of the 
wear suffered by the man who is labor- 
ing under what he thinks is high ten- 


sion, but what is often only desperate 
etiort to repress his “nerves”—something 
he would not have if he learned to live 
and work properly. I have by no means 
solved this problem of largest results 
with least wear to mind and body, but 
am making some progress. One great 
point: Don’t try to do everything your- 
self; give others a chance. 

7. Now a little secret that will amuse 
the reader. Before lunch, lie down for 
five or eight minutes on rug, entirely 
relax body, free mind from thought, 
inhale deeply but slowly; moderately 
exercise arms and legs, gradually draw 
feet up under body while shoulders stili 
remain on floor. All this relieves the 
tension of muscles and nerves, counter- 
acts downward tendency of the “in- 
wards,” and puts stomach and brain in 
condition to benefit by and enjoy a light 
lunch, for the joy of a moderate appe- 
tite, like the joy in our work, is a deep 
pleasure, none the less so because it is 
(or should be) common and not rare. 

8. A light lunch, a bit of fish or meat, 
a vegetable, fruit or light pudding rather 
than pastry, in hot weather ice cream not 
too cold, perhaps a glass of milk. Only a 
sip or two of water at meals—drink it 
freely an hour before or after. No 
business at lunch; divert the mind, eat 
slowly but little, afterward doze for a 
few minutes, enough to lose conscious- 
ness. 

9. Work again from 2 to 5, but if you 
ean quit earlier and take your wife or 
children te ride, walk, sail or row, or 
skating, so much the better. If you 
have not eaten too much lunch, you are 
as “ready for the fray” after as before. 

10. Rest or light exercise outdoors, or 
some mild recreation, until dinner at 
6.30, preceded by the five-minute prep- 
aration as at noon. This meal is made 
“a feast of reason and flow of soul,” 
free from care, and though the food is 
simple, one’s appetite and environment 
tempt to eat too much, so be on guard 
to quit before that “heavy feeling” 
which indicates a gorged condition and 
is fraught with insidious danger. No 
tea, coffee, tobacco or wines. After- 
ward a little siesta. 

-11. At 7.30 or 7.45 you are now as 
“fresh as a daisy,” full of fun and light- 
ness of feeling, ready for the evening’s 
sensible pleasure. In the absence of 
other recreation, a walk of one to five 
miles just before bedtime, accompanied 
by wife, or one of the children, or an 
agreeable friend, preferably not alone. 
Retire at 10, in a single bed in your own 
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room, with windows and outside door 
wide open, so as to get as much air 
as though you were entirely outdoors. 
Don’t be afraid of the night air, but 
accustom yourself to it gradually (nature 
works slowly). If you fail to sleep like 
a babe and to awake “rejoiced like a 
strong man to run the race,” it will be 
either because you have done some act 
that troubles your conscience, or your 
mind is overworked, or there’s some kink 
in your body. Reason and rest, not med- 
icine, will speedily put you in perfect 
order again. 


The Baby’s Cry 
By Dr A. P. Reep 


I think there is scarcely any other ciew 
to what ails the baby so instructive as 
its ery, if only one studies and observes 
its variety of manifestation. Let us look 
at some of its important and quite 
apparent meanings. 

Crying without remission might be 
due to hunger or thirst, though it should 
be noted that not every cry that is 
relieved by feeding is due to hunger, as 
feeding will sometimes relieve colic 
temporarily, though it is probably 
“adding fuel to the fire,” in the end. 
A persistent ery may also be caused by 
the pricking of a pin, or a constant itch- 
ing or irritation from skin disease, or 
constant pain from the formation of a 
boil or abscess. 

Very severe crying, which lasts for a 
few minutes, then ceases, to be resumed 
later, probably means colic, especially if 
the abdomen is larger than usual. 

If taking up the baby seems to make 
it ery, it is easy to infer that the pres- 
sure of the moment causes the pain in 
the part pressed upon, most likely the 
chest or abdomen. This might mean 
pleurisy, intercostal neuralgia, rickets, 
pneumonia, or some inflammatory con- 
dition of the bowels. Of course, crying 
from touching a certain part points to 
trouble with that part. 

If the child cries simply from being 
tired or sleepy, the ery will most likely 
be fretful, accompanied by rubbing of 
the eyes. 

General poor health will cause peevish 
erying along with much whining; a con- 
dition in which, of course, we shall have 
in the general appearance other indica- 
tions of the existing debility. 

shrill cry or scream heard only at 
intervals probably denotes inflammation 


of the brain or spinal cord, or some local- 
ized brain trouble. 

A short, broken cry that seems to be 
painful is quite likely to be caused by an 
inability to get into the lungs the neces- 
sary amount of air, and indicates some 
chest trouble. 

In a head cold, or in some chronic 
nasal obstruction, the ery would be nasal 
in tone. 

A brief cry coming at once after 
coughing, denotes that the cough hurts 
either the throat or chest. Such a cry 
coming when the bowels move means 
pain in the bowels. 

Violent crying coming suddenly may 
be simply the result of temper. 

Screaming in the night on sudden 
waking probably means “night terrors,” 
which is not, strictly speaking, “night- 
mare.” 

Feeble moaning, or an expression of 
crying in which there is no sound 
uttered, indicates great weakness, a 
dangerous, probably fatal exhaustion 
unless perchance, the child has some 
affection of the larynx, as croup. 

Crying when anything touches the 
mouth or is put into it, points at once to 
trouble there. If it occurs on swallow- 
ing we naturally infer soreness in the 
throat. 

It should be remarked in closing, that 
children, as a rule, shed no tears in ery- 
ing till after the first three or four 
months, but after tears become once 
established, their absence in crying is a 
sign of illness, and their reappearance 
one of the best signs of improvement in 
the child’s condition. 


Precautions in Diphtheria 
By S. Viren Levis, M S 


Among the acute, general diseases, 
none is more justly feared than diph- 
theria. The nursing should be directed 
toward saving any extra strain upon the 
ever-weakening heart, as the tendency 
to death from paralysis of that organ 
is not less than the danger of choking 
to death. 

When administering treatment, it is 
a wise plan for the attendant to hold a 
cloth before her face; or, better still, a 
piece of glass; or she may wear large 
spectacles of plain glass, so that should 
the patient cough she would be protected 
against receiving in her face any of the 
virulently poisonous material. 
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All cloths used in the wiping away 
of discharges ought to be burned 
immediately. Every rule for the isola- 
tion of patient and nurse, disinfection 
of clothing, bed clothing, ete, must be 
rigidly adhered to. Attendants should 
disinfect their hands after any contact 
with the patient. 

In localities where exist no health 
officers to attend to the processes of 
fumigation, the following rules are 
enjoined: After thorough disinfection 
of convalescent and attendants, allow no 
piece of furniture, etc, to be removed 
from the room, but strew the articles 
around so that the fumes of the burning 
disinfectant may best penetrate them; 
then seal the windows with paper pasted 
over the cracks or stuffed into them; in 
the center of the room, place a tub with 
some water in the bottom, then a few 
bricks upon which to set a pan contain- 
ing sulphur. For every thousand cubic 
feet of air space, about three pounds of 
rolled sulphur will be required. Pour a 
little aleohol over this, and apply a live 
coal. Leave the room quickly, close the 
door, and seal it as you did the windows. 
The room should not be opened until 
about eight hours after burning has 
ceased; and when entering it for the 
first time afterward, hold a wet cloth 
over the nose and mouth, and open the 
nearest window as quickly as possible. 
When used in such quantities that the 
sulphur fumes would be dangerous to 
life, it must be arranged to open a win- 
dow from the outside of the house. The 
room must be thoroughly aired for 
several days. 

Diphtheria germs linger for a long 
time after in the throat of the conva- 
lescent, and as they may also remain in 
the throat of even the healthy nurse, 
it is obvious that kissing should not be 
indulged in by the occupants of the sick- 
room, for perhaps months. The patient 
should be prohibited from using any 
undue exertion for many weeks after, as 
it is claimed heart-paralysis is even more 
liable later on than in the initial 
illness. 

No complaint of sore throat should 
be neglected, particularly in the case of 
children; for early treatment may do 
much toward modifying what might 
prove a serious disease. 


SPRINKLE fine salt upon a flat surface 
and rub the hot flatirons over it when- 
ever the irons become rough and stick to 


the fabric. M. M. W. 


From Experience 


The very disagreeable “cold sore” 
which is apt to make its appearance dur- 
ing cold weather, will yield to an appli- 
cation of saleratus (common baking 
soda). As soon as the slight swelling 
is noticed, moisten the spot, and apply 
as much of the soda as will stick; re- 
peat from time to time, and the throb- 
bing will soon cease, and the swelling 
subside. The cold sore soon becomes a 
mere scab, which can be healed rapidly, 
if the blood is in good condition, by 
the use of cold cream or vaseline. One 
should always keep the tongue away from 
the spot, in the very beginning, for the 
constant moistening makes the skin 
tender, and it soon, breaks into a sore. 
If the cold sore is treated before there is 
the slightest break, it can be cured in 
a day, in my experience, by the constant 
application of cold cream, vaseline or 
any good toilet cream. Spirits of cam- 
phor will overcome an incipient cold 
sore, if it is applied frequently at the 
commencement, or as soon as the sore is 
noticed, before the skin has had a chance 
to break. Physician’s Wife. 


A common cause of petty ailments, 
much ill feeling and annoying “colds,” 
is the use of gas heaters and oil stoves 
for heating purposes in close rooms. 
These devices consume the oxygen of 
the air, and the occupants breathe the 
bad air over and over, with the results 
mentioned. There is no objection to gas 
heaters or oil stoves if used with judg- 
ment, but such rooms should be freely 
and amply ventilated. Indeed, this is 
true of whatever form of house heating 
is employed. We keep our houses too 
hot, but more than that, they are poorly 
ventilated in winter. Only the innate 
strength of constitution and good food 
of the average family enables it to pull 
through cold winters in our hot, close 
houses. We survive in spite of, rather 
than by the aid of, artificial heat. A 
Veteran Doctor. 


One of the most healthful of deodor- 
izers is burning sugar. Sprinkle the 
sugar on a shovel of live coals and leave 
in the sick room a few minutes. Grace 
Stephenson. 


Always keep in the house a bottle of 
Carron oil for burns. This is made by 
mixing equal parts of linseed oil and 
lime water. Put this on the part burned 
and cover it with cotton. It is very im- 
portant that the burn should not be 
exposed to the air.—C. I. Keife, M D. 
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Watching the Old Year Out 
By I. G. C. 


Twelve college seniors were the 
guests at a unique little party given 
last year on December 31. The invita- 
tions read: 

“Tf you want to know your fortune 
for 1903, gather at the Witches’ Cave, in 
the Brewster house, at 10 p m, Decem- 
ber 31.” 

The party was a thing of mystery; 
no one could discover who was the 
hostess among the Brewster house girls, 
much less what was going to happen. 

The guests were ushered into a hall 
where there was no light except a ghostly 
glimmer from a lamp shrouded in blue 
paper. They were received by three 
girls garbed like the witches in Macbeth 
in flowing gray locks and black gowns, 
and they spoke in ghostly whispers. As 
silently as at a funeral they were seated 
in a parlor from which furniture and 
bric-a-brac had vanished. Here, too, it 
was dark, except for the glimmer of a 
blue light from a dark cave at the end 
of the room. When the twelfth girl had 
taken her seat the doors were shut; then 
the three witches entered the cave and 
led out under the glow of the blue lamp 
a weird figure. Nobody would have 
guessed that it was the tallest girl in 
the class. On her head was securely 
balanced a strange head evolved from 
an oval bandbox, with the narrow end 
used as a face. The features had been 
made jack lantern fashion, with eye- 
brows and wrinkles heavily painted in. 
Inside was an electric light heavily 
shrouded in blue paper. The effect was 
almost uneanny. Cap frills made from 
white crepe paper surrounded the gray 
witch locks. From the shoulders trailed 
long black draperies. 

The phantom in sepulchral voice an- 
nounced herself the heralder of fortunes 
to the twelve months assembled here. 
Then she handed to an attendant witch, 
who earried a blue dark lantern, a slip 
of paper, which was read aloud, slowly 
and impressively : 


“Miss January Porteous: 
“You will marry a man of decent hight, 
And a man of decent weight, 
A man who’ll come home each Saturday 
night 
In a thoroughly decent state.” 


“Miss February MacLaren: 
“Single bliss is your future, and. 
think, 
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You will live on nothing but paper 
and ink; 
Poems, themes, essays, dull worry and 


care, 
Will wrinkle your forehead and whiten 
your hair.” 


“Miss March Franklin: 
“Your fate, he salts down fishes 
In quaint old Provincetown; 
But ’tis rumored that his father 
Has some millions salted down.” 


“Miss April Lincoln: 

“Your husband’s socks will go undarned ; 
You'll let the babies howl, 

While you dig at a club paper 
On the extinct Jabberwowl.” 


“Miss May Anderson: 

“You may search the whole world over 
And not do half as well 

As wed the football fellow 
Who kicks for fair Cornell.” 


“Miss June Grey: 
“On a ghostlike cloud I see his name, 
I read it—Mr Davis; 
It’s a combination you mustn’t miss, 
Seeing your front name is Avis.” 


“Miss July Gardiner: 

“Like the dog who wanted both 
The shadow and the bone, 

You who want lovers two, forsooth 


Will be left unloved, alone.” 


“Miss August Morley: 
“As wise as the wisest of owls, 
As prosy and proper as Howells, 
Is the man you will mate; 
Tis a saddening fate, 
But accept it and live without growls.” 


“Miss September Porter: 
“You'll wed a doughty warrior of the— 
knife and fork; 
You'll neglect the cults and Ibsen to 
fry potatoes and salt pork.” 


“Miss October Deland: 
“At the promenade a Harvard man 
Will over you go loony; 
But you'll say, ‘No, I cannot love you; 
You’re embarrassingly spoony.’ ” 


“Miss November Smith: 
“You will sail away to a palmy isle 
Seldom trod by the white man’s foot; 
And your mission fine will be to teach 
The young heathen idea to shoot.” 


“Miss December Morton: 
“Your future you'll spend 

(And you might do much worse) 
Within hospital walls 

As a gentle trained nurse,” 
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The light on the phantom’s head sud- 
denly went out; she disappeared with 
her witches. A minute later the room 
was flooded with electric light and the 
twelve guests were greeted by four 
charming hostesses in pretty evening 
gowns. At a chime of bells they were 
ushered to the dining room and to a 
round table with the oddest of decora- 
tions. In the center stood four clocks 
back to back, the space between them 
filled with mistletoe. The damask had 
a pattern of large squares, which were 
outlined with green and white ribbon, 
the green running crosswise of the table, 
the white lengthwise. Everywhere they 
interlaced was tacked a tiny sprig of 
mistletoe. The four hostesses sat be- 
tween each group of three guests. The 
menu dishes and all the decorations were 
in white and the gray-green of the mis- 
tletoe. As a souvenir at each place 
ticked a tiny traveling clock with a bow 
of green and white ribbon in its handle. 
The evening’s merriment was at its hight 
when from the clocks came the stroke 
of twelve, the knell of the old year out. 
There was perfect silence till the last 
chime; then at a sign from each hostess 
the tableful of girls rose. They inter- 
laced hands and sang Auld Lang Syne 
to an accompaniment played softly in an 
adjacent room. 


Practical Novelties 
Br g. T. 


Where can the perplexed searcher after 
practical gifts find the thousand and 
one comparatively inexpensive things 
which, while really luxuries, are still 
highly useful and of service to almost 
everybody? A stroll through the whole- 
sale stores in New York, Chicago and 
other big cities, or a letter to the con- 
cerns announcing their wares in this 
magazine, will reveal many of them. 
This article will undertake mercly to 
suggest a wide field of research by men- 
tioning some of the interesting things 
one finds in the establishments described. 

The invalid’s or grandmother’s eyes 
would shine at sight of a bedroom set 
of dainty china, a candle, cup, glass, 
matchbox, ete, on a tray to match. A 
breakfast set of china is larger but ex- 
ceedingly attractive. “Ale set” sounds 
convivial, and it looks so, consisting of 
a china tray, an artistic pitcher and two 
tall mugs, all wearing gay-colored fac- 
similes of playing cards. 


Another idea which has been borrowed 
from acrcss the water is the plate 
warmer, to be set on the sideboard or 
the dining table. It is a sort of copper 
tray, heated by alcohol lamps under- 
neath, with a shallow air chamber be- 
tween the flame and the dishes. There 
are different sizes of plate warmers, for 
small households and large. A very 
novel little thing of the same family, 
so to speak, is the reversible plate 
warmer, a light metal framework of 
small size, with a surface on one side 
large enough to hold plates, and a longer, 
oval surface on the other side to hold 
a platter. Suspended at the center is 
an alcohol lamp, so weighted that it 
rights itself, though lighted, as the ap- 
paratus is turned over. When the plat- 
ter is hot, simply turn the framework 
upside down, the lamp taking care of 
itself, and put the plates on the side 
now uppermost. 

Water jugs or pitchers, enamel lined 
and jacketed so as to permit a non-con- 
ducting air space, perform the miracle 
of keeping cold water at a frigid temper- 
ature and hot water hot. A flatiron 
which generates its own heat has an 
alcohol lamp inside, one supply of the 
fuel lasting for an hour. Piano lamps 
are made now with a powerful reflector, 
illuminating the page of music like a 
searchlight. 

Hostesses who need not count the pen- 
nies very carefully enjoy the little in- 
dividual chafing-dishes, about as big as 
a large coffee cup, which are designed 
to be distributed among the guests at 
a luncheon, that each may concoct his 
or her own supper, in friendly rivalry. 
These tiny dishes are complete, and sell 
usually by the dozen. The more familiar 
folding chafing-dishes for travelers are 
very useful. The entire apparatus can 
be stowed away in the pan, in small 
compass. 

The writer saw among other electric 
apparatus a reading lamp which supplied 
its own electricity from a diminutive 
battery inside; also an electric night 
lamp, throwing its rays upon a little 
clock, and an electric alarm clock which 
is lighted automatically with the sound- 
ing of the alarm. Garden candlesticks 
are tall, flowerlike affairs of nickel-plated 
metal and glass, holding the candle inside 
like the pistil of a lily, shielding it from 
the wind. These are used for garden 
parties. What we might term a roll-top 
butter dish is one whose glass cover rolls 
over the top in a transparent arch, to 
protect the butter from flies and heat. 
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The dish is of silver. The table sweeper 
is a neat little contrivance which works 
like a carpet sweeper, brushing up the 
crumbs. 

An ingenious contraption is the auto- 
matie egg cooker, bright with silver and 
nickel plate, which boils eggs hard or 
soft, as you wish, while you eat your 
breakfast cereal. Three to eight eggs 
may be boiled at a time, according to 
the size of the apparatus, each being 
supplied with a tablespoonful of water 
for the cocking, the lamp doing the rest 
unerringly. Of course there are tea and 
coffee machines and pots without end, 
some of them very ornamental and ap- 
parently good. Table implements which 
have a startling resemblance to surgical 
tools, but are quite harmless and good, 
are the joint cutter, which dismembers 
the toughest old hen with neatness and 
dispatch by means of its steel blades and 
shears, and the masticator, which shreds 
even the toughest meat so that children 
and invalids can digest it. 

A friend of the writer, a_ skillful 
carver, who once had a slippery turkey 
make a sudden lunge into his lap in the 
presence of company, would appreciate 
the new device whose steel jaws,mounted 
on a marble base, hold a bird or a roast 
stationary for dissection. This is a fairly 
ornamental affair, as well as useful. 


A Great Work on Art Education 


“Art is the sane and broad develop- 
ment of good taste and skill through the 
knowledge and practice of illuminating 
principles.” Art is to be attained— 
first, by a recognition of these principles 
in all nature, as the expression of an 
omnipresent beauty, which is the uni- 
versal attribute of divinity; secondly, 
by applying these principles to the work 
of our minds and hands. 

By simple, yet reverent steps, each of 
most fascinating interest, John Ward 
Stimson leads us through The Gate 
Beautiful into the innermost mysteries 
of nature. He reveals that it is the 
order and intellect of art which gives 
interest and delight to all natural phe- 
nomena—the expression of one universal 
mind that doeth all things well. “The 
perfection of the divine workmanship is 
shown in the adaptation of each object 
in nature to a great variety of ends.” 
This should be a constant inspiration to 
man to emulate such an example by 
doing well his work also—to be filled 
with joy in his labor, dignified by doing 
his work artistically. But “a blind, 
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mistaken practicality has prevented our 
being really practical—in the larger, 
better and nobler sense—for our false 
guides have overlooked the immense 
benefit, uplift and emancipation coming 
through enlightened and __hightened 
skill, originality and beauty.” 

The author gives suggestions for art 
teachers, aided by five thousand form 
pictures and old masters, as practical 
means for carrying out the methods he 
employed so successfully in the artist- 
artisan classes at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts and elsewhere. 
But for largest results, beginners should 
first acquire manually-artistic skill 
through the correlation of hand, eye and 
mind by means of the simple and 
rational methods developed by Tadd, 
which are so successful also in enabling 
the young to combine thought with 
action. Mr Stimson’s book unquestion- 
ably warrants the apparently extrava- 
gant encomiums bestowed upon it as the 
greatest work on the subject of vital art 
education since Ruskin’s Modern Paint- 
ers, and Ethics of the Dust. It is also 
a superb piece of book manufacture. 
Albert Brandt is the publisher, $7.50 in 
cloth, $3.5@ in paper. 


CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS, by Jacob 
A. Riis, is a collection of short stories. 
Mr Riis takes us into New York’s gloomy 
lumber room, and points out the cast off, 
the broken, the faded and torn bits of 
humanity. Here are men and women 
with the varnish off; showing the ugly in 
the human make-up; and yet with a touch 
of firmness here and there; an impulse of 
tenderness or strength or beauty, which 
tempers the shock of the revelation. 
Macmillan. 


Buiake Repprxe, A Story of To-day, by 
Natalie Rice Clark, is the kind of book 
just suited to the lively boys and girls 
of high school age. An old oil painting, 
presented to the town and school his- 
torical society, forms a background of 
unusual and exciting interest. Little, 
Brown & Co; $1 net. 


In the new edition of his book of 
Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Ani- 
mals, J. G. Francis has added materially 
to the world’s stock of healthy fun. 
Century company; $1. 


Wny Love Grows Corp, by Ellen 
Burns Sherman, essays collecting the 
wisdom of all the thinkers to solve the 
old question. A. Wessels company, $1. 
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A Little Economy 


A big corporation found it necessary 
to reduce expenses. The various heads 
of departments accepted the inevitable 
with good grace, but one man, who had 
been drawing a salary of five thousand 
dollars a year, protested strongly against 
any reduction. Finally he said, flushing: 

“The truth is, I am already forced to 
live beyond my present means. My wife 
spends more than I can earn. We have 
no children, but she belongs to the smart 
set and will not listen to reason in the 
matter of expenditure.” 

To what extent is this a typical case? 
Many families have drifted into extrava- 
gance during the past few years, just as 
many corporations have done. It has 
been an era of increasing expenses, as 
well as of interesting receipts. It is so 
easy to let down the bars against useless 
extravagance, and so hard to put them 
up again. The luxuries of yesterday 
become the necessities of to-day. 

But a reaction has set in against the 
foibles of the so-called “smart set.” 
Common sense is resuming its sway. 
Women, even more than men, are begin- 
ning to look toward a simpler life. We 
are all beginning to realize that it is not 
the money we spend which brings satis- 
faction, but what we get for it. 

It would be well if families, as well as 
individuals and corporations, were to 
begin the new year by a thorough inquiry 
into their financial condition and pros- 
pects. A searching analysis of this kind, 
set down in black and white, would be 
edifying to many a husband and wife, 
and, in most cases, could not fail to 
simplify their method of living and 
consequently add to their happiness. 

Complete frankness upon this subject, 
between husband and wife, will enhance 
the help-each-other spirit so essential to 
the perfect home. What wonder if the 
wife becomes extravagant when the 
husband gives the impression of wealth 
and hasn’t spunk enough to tell her the 
truth about his finances? Even the 
“butterfly” will quit chasing the will- 


o’-the-wisp of “society,” and constitute 
a real helpmate for her husband, if he 
honestly confides in her. 

Some men keep the wife in ignorance 
of their fortunes as a precaution against 
extravagance. Other men do it because 
they are stingy. Wide observation leads 
us to the conclusion that more wives 
are unduly economical than there are 
women who spend with undue lavishness. 

Inquiry into the case just cited shows 
that the husband had encouraged his 
wife to seek the society she did. He 
likes the froth of social life, and is not 
averse to paying the price in the form 
ot struggle to keep up appearances. In 
this instance, both are at fault, and is 
not the same true in the majority of 
families—that neither side alone is 
responsible for extravagance or other 
foolishness ? 

Let no one get the idea from the above 
remarks that this magazine is croaking 
or borrowing trouble. On the contrary, 
a littie judgment and wisdom applied to 
the family finances at this season, will 
be certain to insure against trouble. 
Old-fashioned common sense, what the 
Yankees call “horse sense,” and a spirit 
of co-operation will readily solve this 
and many other family problems. 


Our Daily Bread 


More than forty per cent of the income 
of the average workingman’s family is 
expended for food. This fact has been 
demonstrated by a special inquiry of the 
United States labor bureau into condi- 
tions prevailing in 2500 families in 23 
states. The average income of these 
families was $827 per year, the expendi- 
ture $768, of which $327 was for food. 
As this was for a family averaging 5.31 
persons, it shows an expenditure per 
capita for food of $61 per year, or a little 
more than $1 a week, while the total ex- 
penditures were $143 per capita yearly, 
or something less than $3 a week. This 
of course includes the entire family, 
young and old. 

That so large a proportion of the in- 
come is required for sustenance, again 
emphasizes the tremendous importance 
of diet and nutrition. Another fact 
always brought out in such inquiries is 
that the more intelligent and well-to-do 
housekeepers are, the more economical 
they are in the purchase of food supplies. 
Many a mechanic’s wife insists upon 
having the best sirloin steak, while the 
wife of a man who has many times the 
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mechanic’s income may be satisfied with 
cheaper cuts. It is a singular fact, espe- 
cially pertaining to meats of all kinds, 
that the price per pound has little, if any, 
relation to the nutritive value. A pound 
of steak costing twenty-five cents con- 
tains no more nutritive elements than 
ten cents’ worth of a cheaper cut, and if 
the latter is intelligently cooked, it will 
be quite as appetizing and equally 
effective. 

The inquiry referred to shows that the 
cost of food in 1902 was eleven per cent 
above the average for the previous ten 
years, and was sixteen per cent higher 
than in 1896, the year of lowest prices. 
For the current year, as Labor Com- 
missioner Wright says in another col- 
umn, it is probable that food prices -will 
be materially less, as prices have shown 
a downward tendency for the past twelve 
months, taking into consideration the 
entire list of food products. 


“Tasty” Food 


“American cookery is undergoing a 
change,” says a young woman of our 
acquaintance, who has attended cooking 
school, “and a change not for the better, 
in my opinion. The newer books and 
methods are producing pretty looking 
dishes and dainty service at the cost of 
the quality which old-fashioned cooks 
ealled ‘tastiness’; at the cost, I should 
say, of individuality. The cook of the 
old school had her own, individual touch, 
and I miss it nearly everywhere.” 

For the progress of a science which 
renders badly cooked, unwholesome food 
almost an impossibility, let us be thank- 
ful; on the other hand, the loss of the 
individual impress, the magic touch of 
personality which the old freedom of 
method encouraged, is felt more or less 
consciously, and the feeling finds expres- 
sion in various ways, from women and 
from men. One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of this magazine is to give ex- 
pression to individual methods, which 
can be done, and is being done to an 
increasing degree, within the rules of 
modern sciene>. This principle governs 
the New England School of Cookery and 
the choice of recipes printed in our col- 
umns and in the cook book which we 
publish. “Tasty” food, as our mothers 
and grandmothers described it, carried 
its own pepsin, the zest of relish, without 
which the most scientific of food prep- 
arations are but a wearisome drug to 
the palate and the stomach. 


EDITORIAL 
November and January Rebuses 
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The awards for the solution of the 
November rebus are as follows: Five 
dollars each to Miss Jennie Hill of Penn- 
sylvania and Mrs Minnie Curtis Mead 
of Washington, D C; four dollars’ worth 
of merchandise advertised in our Novem- 
ber issue, to be selected by the winners, 
to Pet Baile of Missouri and Mrs H. W. 
Grant of Delaware; two dollars’ worth of 
merchandise to Mrs A. W. Hanson of 
Indiana, J. H. Patten of New Jersey, 
Mrs Lester Bryant of Ohio, Mrs J. A. 
Le Duke of New York, Isabel F. Morey 
of Massachusetts, Mrs P. C. Rand of 
Connecticut; one dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise to Mrs Charles McCord of Iowa, 
Mrs K. P. Gault of Dllinois, Mrs D. 
Loberg of Wisconsin, Miss M. D. God- 
ding of Rhode Island, Mrs H. L. Mont- 
gomery of Colorado, A. E. Wilcox of 
Connecticut, Mrs Frances Taylor of 
Texas, Mabel N. Osler of California, 
Mrs A. T. Curtis of Massachusetts, Mrs 
T. G. Cooper of Washington. 

The answers to the rebus pictures are: 
1. Cream of Wheat. 2. Klip-Klip. 
3. Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa. 4. War- 
ner’s Rast-proof Corset. 5. The War- 
ren Mansfield Co. 6. Bell’s Seasoning. 


THE JANUARY REBUS 


This month we go back again to the 
picture puzzles, and offer prizes to the 
value of forty dollars for the thirty 
competitors whose coupons seem to us 
the neatest, the most prompt in coming 
and to give the most interesting testi- 
monials of experience with individual 
articles pictured. A coupon mentioning 
one article at some length is more likely 
to win a prize than one mentioning sev- 
eral. The prizes are: First, one of five 
dollars in cash; then three of three dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, to be selected 
from any dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering goods in this issue of Goop 
HovuseKEEPING; sixteen prizes of one dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise; ten yearly 
subscriptions to Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
new ones or continuations. 

Coupons mailed before January 4 will 
not be counted. Postmarks govern the 
decision as to promptness. Address 
Puzzle Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. Coupons otherwise 
addressed, or inclosed with other com- 
munications or letters, will not be 
counted. 


Use a little ammonia in the dishwater 
when washing glasses. 
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Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 491 


(See page preceding] 
My answers : 


No 1 


No 2 


No 3 


4 


No 5 


No 6 


My knowledge of or experience with one or more of the 
articles indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 
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Binding My Cook Book 
By Herten Mar Apams 


When the Good Housekeeping Every- 
day Cook Book was offered as a premium 
with a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine, together with the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas numbers of 1903, I cheer- 
fully paid the dollar, for I had glanced 
through a friend’s book that she had 
received but a few days before. I was 


Figure 1 Figure 2 


so much pleased with the contents that 
I felt the price of one dollar quite little 
enough for the book alone. My one 
regret was, that the book did not have 
stiff covers. Accordingly, I determined 
to re-cover it with oilcloth and stiff sides, 
as I had watched my husband do to 
several of my kitchen books. 

Hunting up a piece of stiff cardboard 
and a remnant of white oilcloth at the 
store, for which I paid five cents, and a 
piece of old crinoline or crash, I pro- 
ceeded to accomplish the result shown in 
the illustration of the bound volume. 
I made an error or two at first, but not 
on the cook book, for I bound an old 
paper-covered book as a trial, and cor- 
rected my errors in the final binding; 
which, I have been told, by those who 
know, is as good as a craftsman could 
have made. 

The work was very easily done. If 
the description and illustrations are care- 
fully followed, a half hour’s time can 
be very profitably employed. To begin 
with, strip off the paper cover, taking 
care not to tear the printed title at the 
top of the front cover, as you will need 
this, and with a penknife remove as 
much of the paper cover as possible that 
has been glued to the back of the book, 
taking care, however, not to cut any of 
the stitching, otherwise the book would 
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fall apart. Illustration No 1 will show 
the book in this condition, ready for its 
cover or “case,” as it is known in the 
bookbinding trade. Get two pieces of 
white paper, about the thickness and 
quality that the book is made of, and 
fold them over once, as shown in cut 
No 2. With paste or liquid glue, attach 
one to each side of the book by running 
the paste along one side of the folded 
edge of paper for a quarter of an inch, 
as shown by the 
shaded line in il- 
lustration No 2. 
This is called tip- 
ping. In the case 
of books where a 
page or two have 
become detached, 
or properly 
bound in, they can 
be attached in this 
manner with a lit- | |i 
tle library paste or | Re 


thin glue. be 
When these 
pages are in place, 
trim them so as to 
correspond to the 
size of the book, then glue the back of the 
book well and attach a piece of crash to 
the back, as shown in Figure 3. The 
crash should be a little shorter than the 
length of the book, or about half an inch 
at each end, and there should be at least 
an inch of the material either side of the 
back, as the illustration will show. 
From the stiff cardboard cut: two pieces 
an eighth of an inch wider and a quarter 


Figure 3 


8B | 


lA | 


Figure 4 


of an inch longer than the book, for the 
covers. 

Lay the oilcloth on a table or smooth 
board, face down, and with a lead pencil, 
mark two parallel lines through the 
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middle as far apart as the thickness of 
the book plus the thickness of the covers, 
or about one inch and an eighth, as 
shown in Figure 4, A A; then mark a 
line across one end at right angles to 
these, as shown at B. Apply glue to one 
side of the cardboards and place them 
on the spaces C C, so the inner edge and 
top of each will line with the pencil 
marks A and B. 

Press the boards down with the fingers, 
then turn the oilcloth over and press the 
oileloth to the boards with a dry rag, 
which can be rubbed across the glossy 
surface to drive down the oilcloth in any 
places where it does not seem to have 
adhered. With scissors, clip off the 
corners of the oilcloth as shown at D, 
but not close to the corner of the board; 
leave about one-sixteenth of an inch 
space. Apply glue to the projecting 
edges of the oilcloth and lap them over 
on the cardboards, as shown in Figure 5, 
and when the four sides are finished the 
cover or case is ready to receive the 
book. 

Lay the case open on the table and 
apply glue to the space between the card- 


Figure 5 


boards and also on the cardboards for an 
inch or so from the edge. Now take the 
book in hand and place it so the ‘back 
will rest on the space of cloth between 
boards, leaving an equal projection of 
the cover above and belo", the board, or 
about an eighth of an inch. With the 
fingers, press the projecting flaps of 
crash down on the glued surface of the 
cards at either side of the book, then 
lift both covers up to the sides of the 
book, still allowing it to rest on its back, 
and with both hands press the covers in 
as hard as you can. Hold it in this 
position for a few seconds, then care- 
fully lay the book on its side and place 
a flatiron on it for five minutes. 

At the end of this time carefully lift 
the cover and apply glue to the first fly 


leaf, that is, one of the pages you tipped 
in, and press it against the inside of the 
cover, taking care, however, not to allow 
the paper to wrinkle. Turn the book 
over and repeat this on the other side, 
then replace the flatiron and leave the 
book under pressure for 
half a day, or better 
yet, over night. 

After the first pres- 
sure to set the crash to 
the cards, if the first 
page has adhered to the 
glue about the edges of 
the crash, carefully 
pull it away, taking 
care not to disturb the 
crash. If liquid glue is 
used it will not set 
hard enough in the five 
minutes to render it im- 
possible to remove the 
paper, but if hot glue 
is employed it will not be necessary to 
close the book and press it, for the glue 
will set very quickly and the first and 
last pages may be pasted and laid on the 
inside of the covers at once; so that 
when placed under pressure and left 
there the crash, glue and the paste on 
the lining pages can set and dry at the 
same time. 

The object of pasting the pages to the 
inside of the covers is to make a good 
finish to the binding and also to lend 
a little additional strength to the at- 
tachment of book to case. 

From the paper cover cut the title 
and with glue apply it to the front cover 
near the top, as shown in the illustration 


of the bound book, 


Complete 


The Prize Photograph 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
to Mr Curtis Bell of New York city has 
been awarded the prize for the best pho- 
tograph showing an interior of a sum- 
mer cottage. The prize photograph 
appears on Page 47 of the present issue 
of Goop HovusekEEPING, and shows a 
corner of a dressing room, with the sun- 
light streaming in through the window. 
The Editors take this occasion to thank 
all those who have been interested in the 
contest, and regret that there were not 
more prizes to be distributed. 


A Littie Frovr used with suet when 
chopping it, will help wonderfully, as 
the suet separates better in this way.— 
P. A. 
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New Year’s Presents in France 


By ErHetyn MIppLeTon 


T is on New Year’s, rather than Christ- 
mas, that presents are expected by 
the little folks of France, and their 

elders too. Booths are erected in the 
streets a few days beforehand, which 
contain everything to delight the juve- 
nile heart. 

Ingenious mechanical toys which the 
street venders have been working on for 
the past year, gaudily colored books, 
tempting expanses of multicolored can- 
dies and the gingerbread so adored by 
every French child, are there, side by side 
with cheap ribbon counters, mysterious 
electric pocket lamps and tenpenny 
watches warranted to last a lifetime. 
Little Pierre or Marie can have a card 
engraved (triumph on the morrow at 
school!) in flourishing script for two 
sous, with the choice of a brittle goblet, 
the name blown in in one minute, as 
snother alternative. The tin horn and 


the boisterous drum and the little lead 
soldier in blue tunic and red trousers 
keep the children’s hearts dancing to 
the tune of the merry song shouted on 
the curbstone by the wonderful little 
French gamins which rises above the 
stentorian tones of the boothkeeper re- 
counting the wonders of his stock. 


Tue Book or Curiipren’s Parties by 
Mary and Sara White is a unique little 
volume of happy suggestions, both prac- 
tically and artistically illustrated, for 
the entertainment of children from five 
to sixteen years of age. The Century 
company; $1. 


Drawine Room Ptays is the name of a 
timely and practical book by Grace 
Irwin, published by Paul Elder & Co of 
San Francisco at $1.25 net. 
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A street scene in Paris during the holidays 
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Earl Grey, Lord Rosebery, 
the Duke of Devonshire and 
other public men in England, 
have quoted approvingly in their 
public speeches the editorial in 
Good Housekeeping for-Novem- 
ber on the true basis of national 
supremacy. That article has 
had wide publicity in the press 
of Great Britain, and has been 
both praised and criticised. In 
our own country, Good House- 
keeping is becoming one of the 
most widely quoted of all the 
magazines. 


Mrs J. J. Naylor writes from 
Buffalo to suggest that the sis- 
terhood send to G H every pet 
recipe, or easy method of ac- 
complishing some task that usu- 
ally takes much time, or some 
scientific manner of cooking a 
special dish. Whatever it is, I 
join her in saying: ‘“‘Just let 
Good Housekeeping see it. If it 
is published, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
your little secret may help an 
unknown multitude of sisters. 
And probably you will see it re- 
printed in part in tne daily pa- 
pers of your own community. 
Be a prophet to your own coun- 
pet and boom G H at the same 
time.”’ 


There are reasons why we 
place on this page the portrait 
of the author of our article this 
month on Divorce. The article 
is noteworthy because a special 
effort is to be made this winter 
in behalf of desperately needed 
uniformity in divorce laws, and 
because Congressman Gillett of 
Massachusetts, a lawyer and a 
bachelor, has worked for years 
in this good cause, and has 
reached some interesting con- 
clusions concerning marriage 
and its annulment by law. Mr 
Macfarland speaks appreciative- 
ly in his Congressional Cham- 
pions of the Home of Mr Gil- 
lett’s labors in this direction. 


The Howard avenue Congrega- 


‘tional church at New Haven, Ct, 


William James Mutch, pastor, 
has taken hold in a practical 
manner to -promote _ skilled 
Christian living. It is done 
through a series of Sunday even- 
ing services, at which lectures 
are delivered by experts upon 
such fundamental topics as do- 
mestic science in the home, va- 
rious aspects of health, physical 
activity, foods and their selec- 
tion, pride and sense. A leaflet 
is widely distributed which rec- 
ommends two _ non-sectarian 
books upon religious subjects, 
domestic economy, health and 
long life. Also read a good re- 
ligious paper, “‘and a magazine 
of the class of Good Housekeep- 


ing.’ At the Sunday morning 
services the pastor treats more 
strictly religious and moral as- 
pects of right living; but these 
evening addresses by  well- 
known specialists are also fun- 
damental to the same idea. The 
aim is to cultivate skilled work- 
manship in the art of living. 


Hon Frederick H. Gillett 


“Twentieth Century Cheer, by 
Alice Hegan Rice, seemed to do 
me more good than any little 
sermon I read in a year, for I 
must confess to worrying over 
little things.”’ This is only one 
of a perfect flood of compli- 
ments I received upon our 
Christmas number. Other let- 
ters have spoken of other fea- 
tures. Everyone seems to have 
fovnd something of interest. 


An index for the six months 
volume ending with the Decem- 
ber number will be mailed free 
on receipt of two cents for post- 
age. It is invaluable to the thou- 
sands who bind each volume. In 
order to avoid missing a num- 
ber, it is becoming general for 
eur friends to renew their sub- 
scription a month or two before 
it expires. This is a great con- 
venience in our subscription de- 
partment also. As Mrs L. a 
Park of Racine, Wis, says: “I 
would not be without it for 
much more than its price,’’ and 
Miss L. M. Noble of Williams- 
burg (Ky) academy adds: “I 
have tried many Good House- 
keeping recipes and never had a 
failure yet.’’ This is because I 
have each recipe carefully test- 
ed, by the New England School 
of Cookery, or by several house- 
keepers in different parts of the 
country, before printing it. 


The women’s organizations, 
clubs, societies, ete, not only in 
the west, but in the southern 


and eastern states, are doing 
more useful work this winier 
than ever before. Their discus- 
sions have dealt with practical 
and helpful topics, and their 
work has been such as will help 
the members toward that higher 
life of the household which 
means greater happiness and 
more genuine advancement. 
Mrs William Cundill read a 
splendid paper at _ the last 
meeting of the Maquoketa (la) 
woman’s club on the most prec- 
tical magazine for home eco- 
nomics. Her admiration for 
Good Housekeeping was unani- 
mously approved. 


Warm praise comes from hun- 
dreds of women in our beautiful 
southland because of Dr Ligon’'s 
article on the negro in our No- 


vember number. For instance, ~ 


Mary C. Hull writes: “I live 
here at Washington, Ga, in the 
very midst of the real black belt, 
and we women know, to our 
cost, how truly Mrs _ Ligon 
wrote.” 


Amid the shower of encomi- 
ums which our Everyday Cook 
Book has been receiving, one 
from Ernest Pagel sums up 
them all: “The best and handi- 
est cook book I have ever seen.” 
And Mr Pagel knows, for he is 
chef at one of the mest exclu- 
sive and best of the hostelries 
at Newport, RI. Others praise 
the recipes in this book, their 
newness, freshness, reliability, 
economy, appetizing character, 
etc. The size—tall and narrow, 
easy to handle,—has made a uni- 
versal hit. And to think that 
this cook book is given free to 
anyone who sends 10 cents for 
postage, together with $1 for a 


‘Wyear’s subscription to Good 


Housekeeping! Mrs Charles W. 
Smith of Plainfield, N J, says: 
“Have had some time to test 
the cook book and found it just 
what I wanted.” 


“As a housekeeper for over 
forty: years, I cannot do with- 
out Good Housekeeping.’’ Mrs 
T. N. Barkdull of Toledo, 0, 
backs up this statement with a 
three-year subscription. 


“The women who subscribe for 
it want help in the science of 
housekeeping.”’ Nellie Comins 
Whitaker makes a strong point 
here. Housekeeping, in its best 
sense, is certainly a science, nd 
is rapidly forging to the front 
as a science and art worthy of 
the widest recognition. It is in- 
deed entitled to highest place, 
just as the true home is the ba- 
sis of the best success in the in- 
dividual or the state. 


= 


€{ Make it a point to do something 


every day that you don’t want to do. 
This is the golden rule for acquiring the 
habit of doing your duty without pain. 


—Mark Twain 
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‘Have they ail come to tea?” 
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